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THE WHEAT CROP AND THE WHEAT 
MIDGE. ; 

The few wheat fields that we have seen in this 
section of Maine look extremely well thus far. 
They are all of the spring wheat variety, and were 
sowed rather late. Whether they are destined 
to be all devoured by the ‘‘ midge”’ or ‘* weevil,” 
as it is called, will soon be determined. Hitherto 
this apparently insignificant insect has baffled all 
the art and skill of the farmer, and come off tri- 
umphant. The variations in the temperature 
and moisture, and other conditions of the seasons 
have had more or less effect upon it. As the 
weather has been warm and pleasant for the last 
three or four weeks, and therefore favorable for 
the development of the crysalis in its progress of 
changing to the perfect, or fly state, it would not 
be surprising if there should be an abundance of 
them in our wheat fields this season; and if so, 
will, as in years past, do immense mischief. 

They have in a comparative sense fairly driven 
our farmers from the field, and millions and mil- 
lions of dollars would not repair the damage they 
have hitherto done or make good the losses they 
have occasioned in Maine alone. Thirty years 
ago, wheat was among the surest and easiest 
crops our farmers could raise. Smut and rust 
were the only enemies this crop had to encounter. 
The first was prevented by thoroughly cleansing 
the seed before sowing it, and the latter by sow- 
ing early. 

In some former numbers of our paper we gave 





SHEEP POISONED BY LOW LAURBL. 


A subscriber informs us that he, last spring, 
lost two or three sheep by poisoning from eating 
the leaves of an evergreen shrub, called ‘‘lamb 
kill” or ‘low laurel,’’ and enquires for the best 
remedy in such cases. 

The ** lamb kill’’ or low laurel, is an evergreen 
shrub which grows on the seaboard, and in some 
places of the interior of New England. It is 
called by botanists, Kalmia Angustifolia. In the 
winter aud spring of the year, sheep and lambs 
sometimes eat its leaves and thereby become pois- 
oned. The symptoms of the disease are, a heavy 
drooping appearance—grating the teeth and a 
continued gulping up or vomiting a greenish flu- 
id which they swallow down again. The first 
thing to be done in such cases, is to fix a gag in 
the mouth of the sheep, so as to keep its mouth 
open and prevent its swallowing the fluid which 
rises. This will often times be sufficient to cure, 
but it is not best to trust to this alone. Pour 
down the sheep some alkaline liquid, such as sal- 
geratus dissolved, or a diluted solution of ammo- 
nia, or a weak lye made by throwing ashes into 
warm water and draining off. The fluid thrown 
off the stomach of the sheep, in consequence 
of the action of the laurel leaves eaten, seems 
to be of an acid character, and alkalies, if t:me- 
ly administered, act as a neutralizer to it. Soap 
suds would probably be good to administer, if no 
other preparation could be obtained. 

Since the above was written we have met with 
the following from the ‘‘ Virginia Farm Jour- 
nal’’:— 

‘**Give them two tablespoonsful of weak ley, 
and it will raise them in fifteen minutes after giv- 
en. One morning I found fifteen or twenty sheep 
poisonei by eating ivy the day before. Some of 
them, when found, were flat on their sides, others 
frothed at the mouth, grated their teeth, and 
staggered about badly, from the effects of the ivy 
(laurel.) * * * * After I had lost three out 
of six that could not hold up their heads, and ap- 








most of the material facts which have been dis- 
covered in regard to the natural history of this 
scourge to the wheat grower, accompanied with 
engravings illustrative of its different stages of 
growth. As far as the mere history or facts of 
the several changes the midge undergoes, from 
the egg to the fly state, the researches of those 
who have undertaken it have been pretty thor- 
ough. The sum of it is, that the parent fly lays 
the egg into the bottom of the wheat blossom— 
that it there hatches a small worm, or maggot, 
about the time the kernel of the wheat gets into 
the milk state—that this worm pumps out the 
milk and pieces of the kernel for its food, and 


peared lifeless, one of my neighbors recommended 
weak lye asa cure; it was given them, and in 
ten minutes one of the sheep ate rowen, and the 
whole were cured.’’ 





HOME MADE ORNAMENTALS. 


We like the ideas which a lady subscriber of 
the ‘*Gardener’s Monthily’’ gives of making at 
home, many conveniences of the ornamental kind 
by anew adaptation of things which may have 
been used for other and more necessary purposes. 
For instance, she gets up a neat flower stand or 
boquet holder, by selecting six or eight china or 
common porcelain cups, of different sizes. She 








thereby prevents its filling and maturing—that 
the worm, having got its growth, either descends 
to the earth and forms a crysalis or oftentimes 
remains in the chaff of the wheat and rolls itself 
up into a crysalis state—that it remains in this 
crysalis state in the ground or in and among the 
chaff and straw of the wheat, until the succeed- 
ing season, when it come out in the fly state and 
commences depositing its eggs in the blossoming 
wheat as heretofore. Some say, however, that 
the worm, or maggot, does not form the crysalis 
or ‘* pupa’’ as it is called, until the June follow- 
ing, but remains in a dormant condition until 
then. Whether it does or does not, is not very 
material to the question of its ravages and the 
prevention of them. It has been found, we be- 
lieve, to be the case that they are much more 
abundant in a field of wheat sown on ground oc- 
cupied by wheat the year previous. 

We have never heard of any experiments tried 
upon the soil with a view of destroying the dor- 
mant worm, or crysalis, while it is in the earth, 
and hardly know what course could be pursued 
which would destroy or dislodge them from their 
winter quarters. If it were certain that they 
bury themselves not more than an inch in depth, 
it is probable that burning the surface over might 
destroy some, if not all of them; but this would 
incur heavy expense in many cases, and in some 
locations be almost impossible. 

With the exception of studying the changes 
which this insect undergoes and giving a techni- 
cal description of its external appearance and its 
distinctive marks, little has been done. More 
time and research are required in regard to it, in 
order to enable us to war against it with more 
success than has been hitherto bad. 


We ought to know how low a temperature the 
worm, or crysalis can undergo and live. We 
ought to know for a certainty whether the worm, 
or maygot can live on any other substances than 
the pieces of unripe grain; or, in other words, 
whether the instincts of the parent fly direct it to 
deposit its eggs in any other plant than grain. 
Some contend that it is found in clover and some 
other plants, while others say that the clover 
worm is entirely different. We ought to know 

. whether the parent fly is capable of long extend- 
ed flights or whether it is confined to the imme- 
diate neighborhood of its birth. 
ought to know many more of its manners and 


customs, its likes and dislikes than we now do 
before we can be prepared to ward or prevent its 
It is « battle with him for 


attacks successfully. 
bread, and hitherto ‘‘ midge’’ has beaten us. 





STAND FOR TRAILING PLANTS. 


A beautiful flower stand for the growth of 
trailing plants in rooms, can be made in the fol- 
lowing manner :—Take a piece of wood which 


may be turned or earved to make it ornamental, 


(or it may have the bark on and varnished, or 


covered over by pasting on mosses and Lichens). 


Place it upright and from it extend three tiers of 
wire, bent somewhat like the arms ofa chandelier, 
from each of which are suspended a tolerably 
large conch shell filled with earth, in which flow- 
ers are planted. The uppermost tier of arms 
must be quite short, and may be five in number. 
The next tier below may be longer so as to extend 
beyond the uppcr one, while the lowest one must 
be still longer. The shells may be attached or 
hung on by small copper wire, which may be 
It will thus not be 
necessary to drill holes in the shells. Wooden 


passed around each shell. 


arms will answer instead of the wires. 





WwooL.. 


Mr, Hiram Hodsdon of Bethel, sheared this 
season from ten sheep, his entire flock, 624 lbs. 
of wool; also raised 15 lambs from the same 


heep. 


In short, we 





commences with the largest sized coffee cup, or 
| small bowl, and ends with the smallest of a child’s 
tea set. Then she places under the bottom of 
each of them, a circular piece of wood, such as 
may be sawn off from the end of a round stick, 
for instance, to separate the cups so as to leavea 
space for putting the flowers into. It is not nec- 
essary that the cups should be one uniform shape, 
as none but the lowest will show when the flow- 
ers are arranged in it. The lower cup should be 
mounted on a wooden case witha circular rim 
around the upper edge of it to hold the cup 
firmly. 
Another decoration which she gets up from 
homespun materials, is a shade for a lamp, orna- 
mented with dried flowers. This is made of good 
stiff drawing paper, not so thick as to make it 
opaque. The pattern of the shape can be taken 
from an old one or by experimenting and cutting 
until you get one to suit you; you should select, 
when in bloom, such flowers as preserve their col- 
ors, and place them between blotting or some po- 
rous paper with a heavy weight on them, taking 
care to change the paper every day or two, until 
they are perfectly dry, to prevent their moulding. 
Tansies, Larkspurs, Geraniums, Verbenas, Con- 
volvulus and other high colored flowers with their 
petals and with but little moisture in them, are 
best for this purpose. After the flowers are prop- 
erly dried (in doing which they should be kept 
very smooth), they should be gummed or glued 
on the outside of the shade, and asa further pro- 
tection against injury by handling, it is better to 
cover the outside with tarlton muslin or gauze, 
but this is not indispensable. 











For the Maine Farmer. 
MANURES, 

Mr. Epiror:—In all agricultural counties, 
the manure heap is the means from which the 
farmer must draw his wealth. Most all countries 
have some natural deposits of fertilizers. The 
Southern and Middle States have their marl and 
lime. Gypsum, or plaster of Paris, is found in 
many of the States. In one of the provinces of 
Spain there is a natural deposit of phosphate of 
lime, and from the analysis that has been made 
of it, is proved to be equal to bone dust; but, 
unfortunately, it lies at such a distance from the 
sea that for exportation it is quite yalueless. 
When Spain shall have the net-work of railroads 
that exists in England, it will no doubt become 
an article of great value. Maine has a larger 
supply of the best of materials for the making 
of manures than almost any other State in the 
Union—in her peat, turf and muck bogs,—the 
seaweed upon the shores of her innumerable in- 
lets,—her muscle-beds and clam-flats. All these 
cost nothing but the labor of man with his team, 
and that at a season of the year when their labor 
upon the farm is otherwise of but little value. 
For their manufacture into the most valuable of 
manares, the labor of the hog is that only wanted. 
That the farmers of Maine do not pay more at- 
tention to the raising of so valuable an animal, 
is passing strange. He is a self-sustaining ani- 
mal—will pay for his board by his labor, if suf- 
ficiently supplied with material; and, in the 
Opinion of many intelligent farmers, the manare 
taken from his pen is of equal value to the pork ; 
and when kept under the byre, upon the drop- 
pings of the cattle and the absorbents that should 
be there, there can be no question as to that 
opinion. To produce so desirable a result, it is 
of much importance that a better breed of hogs 
should be kept than has generally been heretofore. 
Of all the various breeds or kinds of swine that 
have been kept in the State,—from the long 
shingle-nosed, slab-sided hog to the small chubby 
and greasy Suffolk,—the Chester County swine 
are the ones best adapted to the use of the 
farmer—some few of which have, the past sea- 
son, been introduced into the State by that skill- 














five or six hundred pounds. 


swine in Augusta. 
July 25th, 1859. 


AGRICOLA. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


CROPS IN OXFORD COUNTY. 


Mr. Eprror:—The white clover has made an 
unusual appearance in many old fields, and will 
require a little earlier cutting than herds grass 
and red top. The unexpected appearance of the 
white clover will puzzle the wisest heads to ac- 


course must know everything, and how every- 
thing is produced, will talk much unintelligible 
jargon about the past dry seasons bringing the 
moisture from below, with the minerals having 
affinities for clover seed lying dormant in the 
ground, &c., &c.—they making a lively fancy 
pass for knowledge and science. Many writers in 
agricultural papers, on the subject of the best 
time for mowing, speak confidently of cutting 
grass when in the bloom and before the seed is 
grown. We cannot agree with them. Long ob- 
servation has convinced the experienced farmer 
that he can get most substance and value in hay 
cut when the seed is fully formed, but not so ripe 
as to fall out in handling. The seed itself affords 
a good proportion of provender, and the stalk 
and leaf have not lost much of their substance. 
Some good farmers say the hay is heartier and 
spends better, and stock do as well upon it as 
upon hay cut earlier. They say that hay cut 
before the seed has grown, shrinks and has not 
the weight in it; that though stock eat it freely, 
it keeps them too loose, is flashy, like second crop, 
and requires a large quantity to keep stock in 
good condition. This is the opinion of my father, 
who has a very large farm under his control, and 
has had over forty years’ experience in farming 
successfully and in cutting hay and raising stock 
for market. In hay-making, his object was to 
get a marketable article and the greatest weight ; 
and this he could accomplish best by letting his 
grass stand until the seed was full. But he used 
to make, or cure his hay, not simply to let it lie 
in the sun until it was dry. He would keep it 
stirring after it was mowed, and as it wilted and 
dried, would rake it together to keep the eun 
from burning it, and before night put it into 
cocks. I hear the remark frequently, that by 
using salt, hay may be housed before it is thor- 
oughly made. I believe this to be a great error, 
unless there is salt enough used to pickle and 
epoil it. It is understood to be a well settled 
fact, that a slight quantity of salt hastens de- 
composition instead of preventing it. I presume 
that hay cut on salt marshes requires to be made 
as well as upland hay, and, if green when stored, 
will spoil, notwithstanding it has more salt*on it 
than anybody uses on the upland hay. In cut- 
ting clover, very little is gained by letting it 
stand until the seed is ripe, as there is but little 
seed in the first crop—indeed, none to any ap- 
preciable amount. Perhaps we can get as much 
weight and value from a clover field by cutting 
in when it 18 in full bloom as at any other time. 
It requires much time and care in making and 
curing well. Many people spoil it by housing it 
before properly made, and being musty and dusty 
it becomes unwholesome, especially for horses. 
Well made and preserved, clover makes good fod- 
der for horses and any kind of stock, though not 
quite hearty enough, by reason of its greenness, 
for animals that work, without a good allowance 
of provender. 
The probable yield of the hay crop will be more 
than an average. Grain of all kinds looks finely. 
Corn has suffered the most in consequence of the 
late frosts and cold weather, but with a month of 
the present weather corn will present a different 
appearance and farmers yet see a good crop. 
Apples and plums promise but little. Cherries 
‘*few and far between.’’ Berries promising. 
Potatoes look well. 

** Warerspout Mounrarn’’ Fara. 
Bethel, July 14, 1859. 





PETTICOATS ON THE STAIRS. 


Getting up and down stairs by full dressed la- 
dies, is not always the easiest thing in the world 
they are expected to do, and to doit gracefully 
and without inconvenience, requires the exercise 
of ingenuity and some regard to well established 
mechanical laws and principles. A lady who 
sometimes writes for the newspapers, has taken 
up the subject of hoops, and getting up and down 
suggestions. She says: ‘‘The hoops should be 
near together, say two or three inches apart, and 
come to within as many inches of the feet or bot- 
tom of thedress. A word about the management 
of dresses. In the first place, in going up stairs 
you need only lift the front of your drese, and in 


front part of your dress can by no effort be soiled 


have heedlessly gotten into, of dragging your 


in front instead. 


remarks, says, whenever a concert has been given 


accidents thus occur. 


up stairs, and do the reverse in descending, they 


their garments free from injury. 





BIG CALF. 





which, when three days old, weighed 130 lbs. 


ful and enterprising farmer of Foxcroft, Calvin 
Chamberlain, Esq. They have the advantage of 
early maturity ; are like the best Suffulks, always 
in good case, and ready for the knife if any acci- 
dent should befall them ; grow rapidly and fatten 
easily, and if well kept until from a year to 
eighteen months old, will weigh from four to, 
It is understood 
that there is one pair of the Chester County 


count for the cause; and scientific men, who of 


stairs, and tenders to her sisters some sensible 


descending, the back part of your skirts. The 


in descending, neither can the back part by as- 
cending a pair of stairs. Do, therefore, havea 
reform in this, to my mind, immodest habit you 


dress behind in going down stair, and lifting it up 
The Albany Journal, in commenting upon these 


at the principal hall in that city, it is always 
noticed that on the following morning the stairs are 
much cleaner than usual, having been thoroughly 
swept by the skirts of the ladies in retiring from 
the hall. In decending the stairs, the dresses 
are partially raised in front, while the back, 
which should be raised, is left to drag upon the 
stairs. The dresses dragging upon the staire are 
sometimes stepped upon by those following, and 
If the ladies will but 
elevate their skirts slightly in front when going 


will have no difficulty, no danger, and preserve 


Mr. Abiel Chandler of Bethel, owns a four 
years old heifer, that dropped a calf July Ist, 


HARVESTING THE GRAIN CROP. 





In making a tour of two or three hundred 
miles last summer, while our farmers were har- 
vesting their crop of small grains, we became 
convinced that much negligence and waste still 
prevail, even with some who mean to be tidy and 
economical farmers. 

In harvesting these grains we suppose the first 
important consideration to be, the time of cut- 
ting. When is the proper time to cut wheat, 
barley and oats? Some persons do not com- 
mence until the leaves on the stem are dead, and 
the berry or kernel is so far advanced as to be 
considerably dry. Under this practice there must 
be considerable loss experienced in both grain 
and straw. At this advanced stage the head has 
become dry, and the little scales which encircle 
and hold the grain are separated from it, so that 
at every touch it shatters out and is lost. The 
process has also gone too far to permit the grain 
to produce as much flour and nutriment as it 
would if the harvesting were done at an earlier 
day. 

As wheat or barley approaches ma urity, the 
careful observer will notice that the stem, imme- 
diately below the head of grain, shrivels, and has 
the appearance of having become partially dry. 
When this appearance has covered about six 
inches of the stem immediately below the head, 
we have been in the habit of cutting these grains ; 
the kernel is then glazed and just going out of 
the milky state. ‘If not reaped until the straw 
is wholly yellow, the grain will be more than 
ripe, as the ear generally, except in late seasons, 
ripens before the entire of the straw ; and it is 
observable that the first reaped usually afforda 
the heaviest and fairest sample.’’ 

Careful observation will show that ‘ the indi- 
cations of ripeness in wheat are few and simple. 
When the straw exhibits a bright golden color 
from the bottom of the stem nearly to the ear, 
or when the ear begins to bend gently, the grain 
may be cut. But—as the whole crop will not 
be equally ripe at the same time—if, on walking 
through the field, and selecting the greenest 
heads, the kernels can be separated from the 
chaff when rubbed through the hands, it isa sure 
sign that the grain is then out of its milky state, 
and may be cut with safety; for although the 
straw may be green to some distance downwards 
from the ear, yet if it be quite yellow from the 
bottom upwards, the grain then wants no further 
nourishment from the earth, and, if properly 
harvested, it will not shrink. These tokens will 
be found to sufficiently indicate the ripeness of 
wheat, barley and oats; but that of rye arises 
from the straw losing some of its golden hue, and 
becoming paler. The usual practice in England 
is to cut down all grain before it is quite ripe, 
and to leave it in shocks until the grain is per- 
fectly matured and hardened.”’ 

This extract, which we take from an excellent 
English: work, does not precisely agree with our 
remarks in relation to the appearance of the 
stem, as the latter, we have often observed, may 
arpear nearly dry for a few inches immediately 
below the ear, while the rest of the stem is quite 
reen. But the suggestions we have quoted are 
valuable, and will aid many cultivators in decid- 
ing at what particular moment to cut their 
grains. 

Another loss in this harvest is occasioned by 
the careless manner in which grain is gathered 
and tied up, being brought into bundles uneven 
at the ends and of irregular size, so that in the 
shocking and after-handling, the bundles are 
burst, and the ears broken off. The stooking, 
or shocking, is often so badly done that they do 
not shed the rain, or protect the bundles from 
dews, and are upset, and scattered by the wind. 
They are often left uncovered, so that in wet 
weather, as was the case at the last harvest, the 
loss must be considerable in the quantity of grain, 
and more still by a depreciation of its quality. 
We were gratified to notice in our ramble last 
summer that in some districts, caps, or coverings 
of cotton cloth, were used on stooks of grain in 
the field. It had been raining for three duys—a 
part of the time heavily—and yet most of the 
stooks so covered had received no damage what- 
ever—all their upper portions being entirely dry. 
We thought that about three farms out of four 
along a range of towns in south-eastern New 
Hampshire, were using these coverings. There 
can be little doubt but that the saving by their 
use in a single season like the past, nearly paid 
their cost. 

It is a great loss to hurry over, or to perform 
indifferently, the labor of harvesting, because 
then the crop has matured, and only needs one 
step more to return to the cultivator its profit. 
The gathering in, and stowing away in the barn, 
should be conducted with great care, to prevent 
waste of grain, to protect it from vermin, and to 
give it proper ventilation, so that it shall not 
heat and etart the germ of the seed.—N. E£. 
Farmer. 


Be] 





THE YELLOW BIED. 

Ata recent meeting of the Boston Society of 
Nataral History, Dr. Brewer read a paper on the 
common yellow bird. Attention was called to its 
sagacity in avoiding the necessity, either of aban- 
doning its nest, or of hatching the egg which the 
crow-blackbird sometimes deposits there. When 
this dilemma occurs, the yellow bird, unable to 
throw out the extra egg, covers it up together 
with her own, and builds another story to the 


eggs, and this she has been known to do even to 
the third nest making. One person mentioned 
having found three of thess two-storied nests in a 
single season in this State, Doctor B. thinks that 
the yellow bird never hatches the black-bird’s 
egg, sacrificing her own rather than hatch a 
stranger which would destroy her offspring. 


BaG UP THH FUBS. 


At this season of the year, insects of various 
kinds will be likely to make depredations upon 
furs which are laid by. An exchange recom- 
mends, as the best preventive of their mischief, 
to first shake and beat the furs thoroughly to dis- 
lodge any insects that may be upon them, and 
then to tie them up tightly in a linen or cotton 
bag. The parent insect cannot then get to them 
to deposit its eggs. This is a cheap and simple 
mode and more effectual than wrapping them up 








means sure to keep them off. 


nest, on the floor of which she lays a new set of 


loosely with camphor or tobacco, which is by no 


From the Ladies’ Repository. 
THE WOOD THRUSHES. 


BY REV. H. C. LEONARD. 


It was the first of May, 

A sweet, cvol, calm, bright day, 
Like that of Herbert’s lay ;— 
A holy First of May. 


The Sabbath bells had rung; 
The village choirs had sung; 
Pastors, of glowing tongue, 
Had preached to old and young. 


The hours had nearly run; 
Low sank the kindly sun; 
And waltzed, no ill to shun, 
Insects where shoue the sun. 


Then wandered [ abroad, 

From temple of the Lord, 

From prayer and preached word, 
From songs of sweet accord, 


Define the influence, 

That led me surely hence, 

O’er stream, and wall, and fence, 
Where birds their gifts dispense. 


I saw the warm earth teem; 
The forest’s shade and gleam; 
Pillars of moss and seam; 
Arches of joist and beam. 


I heard from the roof and niche, 
The thrashes’ matchless stitch, 
Poured forth on nature’s pitch, 
In flute-notes soft and rich. 


I bent upon my cane, 

Where winds the wood’s green lane, 
A captive to the strain 

The thrushes sang so plain. 


And said with bliss profound: 
True worship hath no bound ;— 
Tis in your temples found, 
And on this hallowed ground. 


Waterville, May 2, 1859. 





HOW TO USE A HORSE. 


It is not, after all, every one who owns a horse 
that knows how to use him, whether for his own 
pleasure or the horse’s, which is, in other words, 
the owner's best advantage. Nor is it very easy 
to lay down rules how a horse should be used, 
considering the many different purposes for which 
horses are kept, the different natures and consti- 
tutions of the animals, and the different circum- 
stances of their owners. 

Iiorses may, in general, be divided into two 
classes—those kept for work, and those hept for 
pleasure. In the former class may be included 
farm-horses, stage, coach and omnibus horses, 
team-horses, employed in the transportation of 
goods, and moving heavy and bulky masses, car- 
men’s horses,—and lastly, the road horses of all 
professional men, who,;“ike lawyers, doctors of 
medicine, and the like, are compelled to drive or 
ride many hours per diem, regularly, in the per- 
formance of their business. 

In the latter class may be included race- horses, 
carriage-horses, or roadsters, and many other ani- 
mals belonging to business men, which being em- 
ployed during half the time or more in actual 
service, are used during spare hours on the road, 
for purposes of amusement. 


With regard to the first class of these horses, 
the exigencies of the business to which they are 
applied are, for the most part, such as to super- 
sede and override all rules. In some cases the 
natural hours of the day and night have to be re- 
versed, and the animals are called upon to do 
their work by night, and to rest and feed by day. 
Under these circumstances, it may be laid down 
as an immutable law, that at whatever hour the 
horses are to he worked, they must have full time, 
beforehand, to digest their food and water ; they 
must be carefully cleaned, and made comfortable; 
they must have sufficient intervals for halting and 
baiting, on the road, must be cleaned and well fed 
during the intervals of work, and must have am- 
ple time tor undisturbed repose. The distance 
which horses in perfect condition can go upon the 
road, varies greatly with the powers of the ani- 
mal, the degree of pains betsowed upon him, the 
skill of his driver, and the amount of his load, as 
well as the state of the roads. But it may be 
taken as a rule, that strong, able horses, of mode- 
rate speed, can travel forty miles a day, witha 
moderate load, without distress, for many days in 
succession. It may be observed, that it is the 
better way to start at an easy pace when on a 
journey, to increase it slightly in the middle of 
the day, and again to relax it before coming in at 
night, in order to allow the animals to enter their 
stables cool, in good order, and ready, after a 
short rest, and cleaning, to feed with an appetite. 
It may also be observed, in this point of view, 
that it isa mistake to fancy that horses are ben- 
efited by being driven or ridden very slowly when 
they have a long distance to perform. If a horse 
have to get over forty miles in a day, the roads 
being good, the temperature of the day pleasant, 
and the load not excessive, he will doit with 
more ease and less inconvenience to himeelf, go- 
ing at the rate of seven or eight miles the hour, 
and doing the whole distance in five or six hours, 
with a single stoppage in the middle of the day, 
to feed and rest, than if he be kept pattering 
along at the rate of four or five miles, and be 
kept out of his stable, hungry and thirsty, and 
leg-weary to boot, for a longer time. 

Farm-horses, whose work is necessarily slow 
and continuous, lasting ordinarily from sunrise to 
sunset, with the exception of a mid-day halt for 
baiting, are under different circumstances. Their 
work being always slow, and rarely, if ever, se- 
vere, at the moment, or toileome, except from ite 
long duration, they need not be subject to the 
same condition as fast-working horees, of being 
fed long befure they are put to work, and allowed 
to evacuate their bowels thoroughly before being 
harnessed. They may, therefore, be fed and wa- 
tered at the last moment, and put to slow work 
immediately, and will rarely take harm from trav- 
eling on full stomachs. In the same manner, 
when they are loosed at noon-day, being rarely 
overheated, after a slight rest and a slighter rub- 
bing down—which, by the way, they rarely re- 
ceive—they may take their mid-day feed without 
delay, and without fear of evil consequences. In 
the like manner may be treated carmen’s borses, 
and team horses, the labor of which is heavy and 
continuous rather than rapid. All horses, how- 
ever, whatever the work to which they are ap- 
plied, should have ample time to rest at night, and 
should be thoroughly rubbed down, dried, clothed 
and made comfortable, before feeding them and 
closing the stables for the night,—and the more 
80, the more trying the day’s work. 

With regard to pleasure horses, which are usu- 
ally in the stables, more or less, twenty hours 
out of every twenty-four, which are only taken 





out for the gratification of the owner at soch 
times as it euits his humor or necessity, they 
should never be taken out or driven fast on full 
stomachs; which can always be avoided by let- 
ting the groom know, in case that they will he 
required at an unusual hour or for unusual hour 
or for unusual work—when he can adapt his 
feeding hours to the circumstances of the case. 

When harnessed and ready for a start, the dri- 
ver should mount his seat quietly, gather his 
reins, and get his horses under way, slowly but 
gradually, by speaking or chirruping to them ; 
never starting them with a jerk, or striking them 
with a whip,—allowing them to increase their 
pace by degrees to the speed required, instead of 
forcing it on a sudden. 

It is far better for horses, to drive them steadi- 
ly at a regular pace, even if it be ten or twelve 
miles an hour, than to send them along by fits 
and starts—now spinning them over the road at 
sixteen or cighteen miles, now plodding along at 
six or seven ; and of two pairs of horses, driven 
the same distance, after the two different methods, 
that which is driven evenly will, at the end of 
the day, be comparatively fresh and comfortable, 
while the other will be jaded and worn out. 

In regard to punishment, the less that is ad- 

ministered the better. A sluggish or lazy horse 
must, it is true, be kept up to his collar and 
made to do his share of the work, or the free-go- 
er will be worn out before the day is half done ; 
and for this the whip must be occasionally used. 
Even good and free-going horses will occasionally 
be seized with fits of indolence, at moments, in- 
duced perhaps by the weather, and it may be 
necessary to stimulate them in such cases. Again 
at times when roads are bad, when time presses, 
and certain distances must be accomplished with- 
in certain times, recourse must be had to punish- 
ment; as it must occasionally, also, in cases 
where the animals are vicious or refractory, and 
where the master must show himself the master. 
Still, as a general rule, punishment should be the 
last resort. It should never be attempted with a 
tired, a jaded, or an exhausted horse ; for to ap- 
ply it in such cases is an utter barbarity ; little 
or no immediate advantage is gained to the dri- 
ver, while it may probably result in the loss of 
an excellent animal. It is common to see horses 
punished for stumbling, punished for starting ; 
and whenever a new horse, which one may chance 
to be trying, starts off into a gallop after com- 
mitting either of these offences, one may be sure 
that he is an inhabitual starter or stumbler, and 
that he has frequently undergone chastisement 
for them, and undergone it in vain. It is alto- 
gether an error to punish for either starting or 
stumbling ; the oncis the effect of fear, which 
cannot be cured by the whip, the other, in most 
cases, of malformation or of tenderness in the 
foot, which certainly cannot be treated success- 
fully by chastisement, which, in fact, aggravates 
and confirms, instead of alleviating or curing. 
In speaking of driving at an equal pace, we 
would not, of course, be understood to mean 
that horses should be driven at the same gait and 
speed over all roads, and over grounds of all na- 
tures. Far from it. A good driver will, while 
going, always, at the rate of ten miles—we will 
say—an hour, never, perhaps, have his horses go- 
ing at exactly the same rate for any two conse- 
cutive twenty minutes. Over a dead level, the 
hardest of all things excepta long continuous 
ascent of miles, he will spare his horses. Over 
a rolling road, he will hold them hard in hand 
as he crosses the top and descends the first steep 
pitch of a descent ; will swing them down the 
remainder at a pace which will jump them across 
the intervening flat and carry them half way up 
the eucceeding hill ; and will catch them in hand 
again and hold them hard over the top, as we 
have shown before. 

Horses in work should be watered about once, 
with not to exceed two quarts, after every ten 
miles, or every hour, if one be traveling fast ; and 
if traveling far,they should be well fed once in 
the middle of their journey. This point, how- 
ever, has been discussed already under the head 
of feeding. 

In closing, we would say, always remember, in 
using a horse, that it cannot be done with too 
much coolness, too much gentleness, too much 
discretion, or too much kindness. 

There is no better beast in the world thana 
horse, nor any one which, though often most cru- 
elly misused by man, so well deserves, and so 
amply, by hig services, repays the best usage.— 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers. 





ERADICATION OF THISTLES AND MUS- 
TARD. 

Canada thistles and mustard, are, in my opin- 
ion, two of the farmer’s greatest enemies in the 
weed line. For when they once get fairly estab- 
lished in the soil, it requires a great deal of per- 
severance and energy to eradicate them, and even 
with these requisites but few persons succeed. I 
have known farmers to plow and mow the thistle 
for years in succession, and the weed still thrived 
and grew wonderfully, thicker if anything than 
when they began operations—the simple cause 
being that they did not go at it in a proper man- 
ner. There is no doubt but what thistles can be 
destroyed by mowing. I entirely killed a patch 
of them once by mowing them for three seasons 
in succession, two or three times each season. 
Plowing | think, however, is more effective, as it 
causes all seeds which are in the soil to germinate. 
1 do not approve, however, of the manner in 
which this is commonly done. Farmers usually, 
in attempting to destroy the thistle, commence 
plowing as soon as it makes its appearance above 
the surface, and continue plowing as often as it 
appears. This is in the spring, when the soil is 
wet and in growing order. The severed portion 
of the plant not only grows, sending up perhaps 
two or three new ones, but the root which remains 
in the ground, being young and tender, sprouts 
out, making two or three more new plants. My 
plan is to wait till the thistle is in blossom, which 
will be some time in June. The stock and root 
are then hollow. Begin plowing in a very dry 
time—a drouth if possible—plow deep and care- 
fully. Be sure that you eut every root off. Then 
harrow once or twice. This will bring the this- 
tles to the surface, where they will soon wilt and 
die. There will be but a few straggling thistles 
that will survive. Allow these to get ready for 
blossoming again, which will be some time in 





August. Plow these again as before. Let your 
land lay till another season, and then summer fal- 
low for wheat. This, nine cases out of ten, will 
entirely destroy the thistle. If any come up in 
the wheat, however, they should be carefully 
pulled out. This can be done ina wet time, with 
& common mitten on the hand. 

The best plan that I know of for getting rid of 
mustard, is to plant corn for two or three seasons 
in succession, hoeing it carefully each season. If 
any mustard comes up after hoeing the last time, 
it should be carefully pulled out by hand, allow- 
ing no seed to ripen. Then summer fallow and 
sow to wheat, and seed down. Winter wheat is 
better than any other crop, as the mustard, if 
there is any left, will come up in the fall and 
winter-will. If any comes up in the spring, 
weed itout by hand. This course, if carefully 
followed, will use up mustard in a short time.— 
Correspondence Country Gentleman. 
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PREMIUMS. 


YORK COUNTY AG. SOCIETY. 


The annual Show and Fair of this Society will be held 
at Saco, October llth, 12th, and 13th, 1859. 
PLowina. 

Double Teams—For best performance in plowing, at 
least 1-8th acre, not less than nine inches deep, $5,00, 
3,00, 2,00. Single Teams—for best performance in 
plowing, at least 1-8th acre, not less than seven inches 
deep, 4,00, 3,00, 2,00. Horse Teams—For best perform- 
auce in plowing with horses, 3,00, 2,00. 

ExeeriMexts ON MayuRes. 
For an exact and satisfactory experiment in the pre- 
paration and application of manures, either animal, 
vegetable or mineral, duc regard being had to economy, 
$8,00, 5,00. 
Cuttivation or Grain Crops. 


For best conducted experiment in wheat, one acre 
$4,00, 2,00; acre rye, 4,00, 2,00; acre oats, 4,00, 2,00; 
acre barley, 4,00, 2,00; buckwheat, 4,00, 2,00; acre 
corn, 6,00, 4,00, 3,00; best trace of corn, 1,00; white 
beans, 1-4 acre, 4,00. 

Mrixep Crops. 
For best conducted experiment in the cultivation of 
mixed crops of grains and vegetables, in alternate rows, 
one acre, $6,00, 4,00. , . 
Root CuLrure. 


For best conducted experiment in raising potatoes, 
balf acre, $4,00; half acre beets, 3,00; half acre car- 
rots, 4,00; quarter acre parsnips, 3,00; half acre ruta 
bagas, 2,00; half acre turnips, 2,00; quarter acre onions, 
3,00. 

VEGETABLES. 


For best collection of garden vegetables, $5,00, 3,00; 
best collection of potatoes, not less than one peck of each 
variety, 2,00. 





ANIMALS. 


Fat Cattle—For best beef animal, fattened within the 
County, regard being had to the manner of feeding, and 
the expense thereof, $5,00, 3,00, 2,00. Bulls—For best 
bull, not less than two years old, on satisfactory evi- 
dence being given that he shall be kept for use in the 
County for nine months from the day of exhibition, 5,00, 
3,00, 27,00; do. under two years old, 3,00, 2,00. Milch 
Cows—For best milch cow, not less than three years old, 
with statement in writing of the quantity ond quality of 
her milk, and manner of feeding, 5,00, 3,00, 2,00. Heif- 
ers—Not more than three years old 3,00, 2,00, 1,00; best 
yearling heifer, 1,00. 
Workixe Oxey. 
For best pair working oxen, not less than five years 
old, regard being had to their size, strength, docili- 
ty, training and appearance, $6,00, 4 00, 3,00; best herd 
of cows, not less than six, 6,00. Steers—For best pair 
four years old steers, broke to yoke, 5,00, 3,00, 2,00; 
three years old, 4,00, 3,00, 2,00; two years old, 3,00, 
2,00, 1,00; one year old, 3,00, 2,00, 1,00; steer calves, 
1,00. 
Horses. 
For best pair matched horses, $6,00, 4,00; single car- 
riage horse, 4,00, 3,00, 2,00; work or farm horse, 4,00, 
3,00, 2,00; stallion, to be kept in the County nine months 
from the day of exhibition, 10,00, 5,00; breeding mare, 
with foal by her side, 5,00, 3,00; three yeare old colt, 
3,00, 2,00; two years old colt, 3,00, 2,00; yearling colt, 
1,00; trotting horse, regard being had to action and 
time, 8,00, 5,00, 2,00. 
Swine. 
For best boar, not less than six months old, 3,00, 2,00; 


breeding sow, with pigs, 5,00, 3,00; litter of pigs, not 
less than four in number, regard being had to their age, 
4,00, 3,00; fattened swine, regard being had to the 


manner of feeding, and the expense thereof, 4,00, 2,00. 
Saeep. 

For best flock of sheep, not less than six in number, 

5,00, 3,00. 
Live Fow1s. 

For best lot of live fowls, of one or more kinds, not 
leds than twelve, 3,00; 2d do., not less than six, 2,00; 
3d do., not less than six, 1,00. 
Darry. 


For best produce of butter, for four months, from 20th 
May to 20th Sept., a sample of not less twenty pounds 
to be exhibited, quantity as well as quality to be taken 
into view, with a full account of the manner of feeding, 
and general management of the milk, $5,00, 3,00; best 
June made butter, not less than 12 Ibs., 3,00, 2,00; do. 
Sept. do. do., 3,00, 2,00. Cheese—best specimen cheese, 
not less than 25 lbs., 2,00, 1,00. 
For the most satisfactory statement to be rendered at 
the annual Exhibition in 1859, of the quantity of milk 
given for one year, for any number of cows, not less than 
three, including a Ae of the character, age and 
breed of the Cows, anda particular account of their 
feeding and general management, first premium $6,00; 
second do., 4,00. 

Breap. 


For best loaf of wheat and indian bread, two to four 
Ibs. weight, $1,00, 50; loaf of rye and indian, four to 
six Ibs., 1,00, 50; loaf of wheat bread, two to four Ibs., 
1,00, 50. 

Domestic MANUFACTURES. 

Fancy Articles—including needlework, crochetwork, 

shellwork, millinery, &c.; also articles wrought by chil- 


dren under twelve years of a at the discre- 
tion of the committee, not ex i > 


hose, 50; best woolen half hose, 50; best cotton hose, 
50; best worsted hose, 50; best sewing silk, not less 
than 1-2 lb., 2,00; best knitting yarn, not less than 
lb., 50; best fleece of wool, 1,00; best hearth rug, 1,00, 
diploma; best counterpane, 2,00, 1,00; best s 

earthen and wooden ware, premium at discretion of com- 
mittee; do. brass, copper, iron and brittania ware, pre- 
mium at discretion of committee; work, 


boots, 1,00; best thin boots, 1,00; 
1,00; best ladies’ walking shoes, 50; best 
leather or morocco, 1,00 or diploma; best car- 
riage harness, 2,00; do. double do., 3,00; do. cart do., 
1,50; best family carriage for one or more horses— 
sleigh, 3,00 or diploma; covered wagon, 3,00; open 
wagon, 2,00; farm wagon, 2,00; farm cart, 2,00; best 
specimen of jellies, preserves, pickles and ketehups, 
made of articles of domestic growth, 1,00 each. 
Hongr. : 


Hor the gresies uantity and best quality of honey, 
3,00; 2d do., 2,00." v me 


Frvuirs axp Frowsns. 

For best and greatest fariety of , op 2,00, 
1,00; do. pears, 3,00, 2,00, 1,00; best of pears, net 
less than 12 specimens, 1,00, 50; do. apples, 12 speci- 
mens, 1,00, 50; best bushel autamn es, 1,00, 75, 50; 
do. winter apples, 1,00, 75, 50; best native grapes, rais- 
ed in the open air, 1,00, 50; best foreign grapes, 1,00, 
50 cents. 

Flowers. —P remiums will be awarded on flowers and 
boquets in amount not exceeding $5,00. Also, a 
ums on house plants, in amount not exceeding $5,00. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

For best plow, $3 ,00 or es best —— 
ma et the dijereticn cfs omar 

Tue Moon anv tas Weatagr.—The.popolar 
idea that a change of the moon is sceompanied by 
a change of weather is fully and fairly discussed 
in Arago’s Astronomy. It is qhown beyond 
doubt that atmospheric tides do not exist (at any 
rate of a character analogous to the tides of the 
ocean,) and the results of the observations which 
have been made for the purpose of testing the 
truth of the theory, prove clearly tbat it is with- 
out foundation. 
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MAINE STATE FAIR. 

The Trustees of the Maine State Agricultural 
Society have completed their arrangements for 
the fifth annual exhibition which will take place 
in this city on the 20th of Sept. next instead of 
the 13th as was at first contemplated. Improve- 
ments have been made on the field ; the track has 
been put in first-rate order, and the other fixtures 
will be all ready for use at the appointed time. 

The hand bills, giving a detailed programme of 
the several days’ operations, are published and 
being put into circulation. It will be seen by 
reference to them that additional encouragement 
has been offered to the farmers and mechanics in 
their several departments, and we anticipate a 
richer and more abundant display thin ever. 





THE WAR. 

The fighting powers have taken a recess. An 
armistice of five weeks has been conciuded. 

The interest which attaches to the movements 
of the belligerents is in no degree abated by this 
intelligence, although the current is wholly chang- 
ed. A week ago, the attention of the world was 
absorbed by the movements of destroying armies ; 
it is now no less riveted upon the conduct of the 
two Emperors who directed that 400,000 fighting 
men. At present no one nota party tu the con- 
troversy, knows what the sudden truce means, or 
who proposed it. The speculations of the hum- 
blest reader of this journal are, perhaps, as vala- 
able on this topic as those of the thunderer of the 
London Times. The prevalent opinion, however, 
is, that the remarkable man himself proposed it, 
who, after thirty years of exile, took a country 
in the chaotic condition in which France found 
itself after the revolution of 1848, re-organized its 
government, restored its finance, dvubled its com- 
meree, and raised it to the highest place among 
the states of Europe; whose immovable will and 
unerring calculations carried the Crimean war to 
a successful termination against harrowing dis 
asters, and against the doubts and fears and mur- 
murs of Great Biitain; who but two months 
since, without military experience, and unawed 
by the adverse look of nearly all the great Pow- 
ers, took up the quarrel of Piedmont and bas 
since driven the best and largest army Austria 
could muster, from the Sesia to the Adige. over 
positions deliberately chosen, and fortifications 
elaborately established, making every eminence 
on the way a monument of bis military success. 
Those who attribute to Louis Napoleon the origio 
of the armistice, accord to him a success which is 
equal in value to another victory. If for war, it 
is a great triamph. Says the London Times: 
** France is far away, reduced by her hard fights, 
requiring reinforcements, anxious to bring up her 
supplies, and desirous of time to enable her com- 
binations from the seacoast to develope them- 
selves. Every moment of delay conceded by 
Austria is a confession of exhaustion. If this 
armistice is but a truce, like that conceded ten 
years ago between Radeztky and Charles Albert, 
then it is a fatal concession on the part of Fran- 
cis Juseph, for it will enable his enemy to repair 
his strength.”’ 

In the same eonnection the New York Tribune 
remarks :-— 

‘¢ The armistice must put some German calcu- 
lations rather out of joint, There is Prussia, 
with ber 300,000 men under arms, half of them 
merchants, bunkers, farmers, artisans, fathers ot 
families, men engaged in affairs, and anxious to 
be home again about their business. In war, of 
course, all these considerations disappear ; but 
with no war, and all the delay and uncertainty 
now before the martial burghers of Prussia, we 
fear some public discontent must arise. Public 
discontent is likely to make its appearance in 
Austria. Long sinee, we had authentic infor- 
mation that the inhabitants of Vienna were as 
unfriendly to the Government as before the ex- 
plosion of 1848 ; and just now we have seen that 
authorities do not dare to withdraw tie garrison 
and trust the order of the city to its municipal 
defenders. Even in the Tyrol, too, we are told 
there is discontent; Bohemia is in semi-efferves- 
cence: Hungary and the Slavic Provinces are 
agitated. Domestic dangers are thus not wanting 
in Austria, and they cannot be diminished during 
the armistice, but must rather increase. Fran- 
cis Joseph may be upset by a revolution after 
all.’’ 

If the armistice means peace, it is evidence of 
a greater triumph. The New York Post well 
adds :— ° 

‘* His coup d’eil must embrace the whole of Eu- 
rope, instead of being restricted to the battle-field 
of Lombardy, and he has to calculate the effects 
of his military successes not only on the enemy 
within range of his rifled cannon, but at the 
courts of London, Berlin and St. Petersburg, and 
upon the whole German people, which so impa- 
tiently awaits the moment when it will have an 
excuse for entering into the war. 

‘+ By stopping where he is, the Emperor of the 
French stops at the pinnacle of success and glory 
Having won for himself the title of the Liberator 
of Italy, in the grateful memory of which the 
dark deeds of the 3d December will be alunost for- 
gotten, he may retire with an unspotted renown. 
His career in Italy, thus far has been an unin- 
terrupted course of victories. In a military point 
of view it would uhdoubtedly continue to be so, 
for the allies have shown a superiority to their 
foe, in science, skill and energy, that does not 
allow us to suppose that they could hereafter suf- 
fer defeat. But the expulsion of the Austrians, 
by force of arms, is the least difficalty of Napole- 
on. His real embarrassments begin with the 
political questions. What is to be done with 
the estates of the Church, bow meet the <n 
eeated revolutionary fegling, and how avert the 
hostile demonstrations in Germany? These are 
the queries that weigh upon his mind, and he is 
indie to take the responsibility of answering 
them. He refers to a Con of the Great Pow- 
ers, the solution of difficulties, which, if be un- 
dertook himself, would embroil him, perha 
fatally, with either the Italian ple or the 
Catholics, or the revolutionists, or it may be with 
all of them together. With a wary sagacity 
which has caused him to be called the most fortu- 
nate of men, he withdraws, without dishonor, at 
the height of his fame, and before any reverses 
have set in, proclaiming to the world that he has 
freed Italy, and leaves its future destinies to the 
determination of its people and the wisdom of 


LATER—PEACE. 

Since the foregoing was in type, the scene has 
again shifted, and the interest which attached to 
an Armistice is succeeded by the glad tidings of 
Peace—a peace which removes Austria from all 
foothold in Italy except the government of the 
provinee of Venice, which is to be one of a con- 
federation of Italian States. Piedmont is en- 
larged by the addition of Lombardy, and so will 
become the leadiag power in the new confedera- 
tiow. Of the four fortified towns which consti- 
tute the famous ‘‘ quadrangle of the Mincio,”’ 
Piedmont obtains two—those of Peschiera and 
Mantua, the other two bemg reserved by Austria 
with Venice. France gains an influence in Italy 
which insures to the empire of Louis Napoleon 

the position of the first Power on the Continent. 
T¢ will perhaps surprise many who distrusted 
the plans of Napoleon, to find that he asks for no 
addition to the territory of France. 
‘What: the precise effect of the treaty is to be 

“pon the Italian people, remains to be seen. That 

it will make their condition worse nobody believes. 
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NEWSPAPER. 








It is to be hoped, et least, that what has been 
already experienced in Sardinia under its present 
liberal minded King, will be felt for good over 
Lombardy and perhaps other States. And will 
not the government of. the Pope and of the 
King of Naples be likely to be modified under the 
seratiny of the allies who have just won the sym- 
pathies of the whole Italian people? The news 
from abroad concerning the condition of Italy will 
now attract public interest as a matter of chief 
concern. 

We give, in our foreign news column, some 
speculations of differing European journals re- 
specting the agreement between the two emperors. 


Ovrraces IN Prrvora. The conduct vf the 
soldiers of the Pope, in Perugia, was not exag- 
gerated by the early accounts published in this 
country. On the contrary, the later particulars 
aggravate their horrors. Women were violated 
and then ripped open with the bayonet, young 
infants were dashed against the walls and thrown 
out of the windows, the sick in the hospitals were 
not spared, and in a boarding school all the chil- 
dren were butchered. The priests of Perugia led 
on the brutal soldiers in their terrible work. The 
effect of all this is already visible in exciting the 
most inveterate animosities in the surrounding 
country, against the government of the Holy See. 
At Bologna the provisional junta has published a 
proclamation recalling all the young men who 
have enlisted: under the flag of Italian independ- 
ence, because, says the pro lamation, if it isa 
civic duty to take up arms to liberate one’s coun- 
try, there is a greater and more urgent duty still 
—that of defending our hearths and homes. In 
Piedmont and Tuscany public indignation has 
reached such a pitch that even the clergy are con- 
strained openly to take part with it. Several 
pastoral letters have been written, protesting 
against the conduct of the Pope’s mercen ries, 
and laboring to separate tne Catholic cause from 
the doings of its champions. 

Among the sufferers by the outrages referred 
to, the family of a Mr. Perkins, of Boston, was 
included. A correspondent of the New York Tri- 
bune obtained some detuils of the affair, which 
he thus narrates :— 

‘* Mr. Perkins’ hotel was close hy the gate first 
forced, and was one of the first houses entered hy 
the troops, who bad been plied with liquor befure 
the onset, and had orders to spare none—to give 
ho quarter to even women and children. The 
pillage ot the whole city was promised to them, 
and the sacking was done with circumstances of 
awful atrocity. Five of these blood hounds rash- 
ed into Mr. Perkins’ hotel and massacred the 
hotel keeper and four of his servants, sparing none 
bat his wife, who escaped by concealing herself. 
This massacre was witnessed by the Americans. 
While the pillage was going on they fled to the 
upper stories of the house. whither they were ful- 
lowed by the soldiers. Here a scene occurred 
which beggars description. The whole party 
threw themselves on their knees and besought the 
ruffians to spare their lives, and fully believing 
their last hour to have arrived, addressed them- 
selves to God for pardon and acceptance. But 
the ruffians refused all parley, and were about 
bayoneting the whole party, when Mr. Perkins 
contrived to make them understand that they 
were strangers in the city, Americans, not mixed 
up in the troubles of the times, and not their en- 
emies. With the utmost difficulty he prevailed 
on them to spare their lives, on condition of their 
giving up everything they possessed. The ruf- 
fians then stripped the four ladies of their purses, 
watches, rings, and other valuables, including 
every stitch of clothes, except those they stood in. 
They did the same to Mr. Perkins, robbing him 
of some $3000 in coin, and taking off numerous 
trunks con‘aining books, papers and clothing. 
Finally, as if even then undetermined whether to 
let them live, they deputed one of their party to 
keep guard over them as prisoners, giving him 
orders to kill the whole if any attempt at escape 


was made. Four of the ruffians then went off to 
murder and plunder elsewhere.”’ 


Mr. Perkins succeeded in making a bargain 
with the soldier in charge which insured his fur- 
ther protection. ‘‘Ie provided fur them a closet, 
and whenever the tramp of fresh parties of troops 
was heard on the stairs, coming to repeat the 
plunder of the house, he closed the door, locked 
them in, mounted guard and kept off the intrud- 
ers. As each danger of this kind passed away, 
he opened the closet door and permitted them to 
breathe freely. The sacking of the city continued 
to go on, the shrieks of the wounded, the dying, 
and of the outraged women, penetrating even the 
dreary prison of the Americans, and hour after 
hour went by, during which this frightful condi- 
tion of things continued. Yet, in the midst of 
this anxiety and alarm, Mr. Perkins contrived, 
by the aid of his new friend, to dispatch a mes- 
senger to the American Consul at Florence, with 
a letter, briefly describing the perilous situation. 
For sixteen longs hours they occupied their pris- 
on before relief came to their sick and huagry 
bodies. Butcome it did, and they are safely 
domiciled at Florence, under the protection of 
the stars and stripes. The soldier who performed 
so important a part in this drama has been made 
a free man by Mr. Perkins, and is now with him. 
Take the incident altogether, the escape of these 
ladies from the worst outrages and death, is little 
short of miraculous.” 

A correspondent of the N. Y. Post says that 
the U. S. Minister at Rome has arranged with 
Cardinal Antonelli for reparation to Mr. Perkins. 








WAR ITEMS. 

Tue Rirtzp Cannon at Sotrertno. The Cavy- 
riana (June 28) correspondent of the London 
Telegraph, writes :— 

‘¢The artillery may he said to have done its 
work for the first time during the present cam- 
paign on that occasion. Until then it had now and 
then been brought out, but at last it has played 
the principal part. The power of the rifled can- 
non 1s henceforth established, I will cite but one 
fact in support of this assertion. Gen. Desvaux 
saw in the distance about thirty squadrons of cav- 
alry, consisting of Italians and dragoons, forming 
into masses and preparing to thunder down upon 
the squares of Renaud’s division. The danger 
was imminent and grave, for the French troops 
had their flanks compromised, and were im front 
of an Austrian battery that worried them with 


Tape. 

. Gen. Desvaux pointed out the danger to Capt. 
Fist, commander of the eighth battery of the 10th 
regiment of artillery, who at once established a 
battery of rifled cannon upon a smull eminence in 
the plain, and fired four rounds of shells contain- 
ing forty balls, a distance of more than two thous- 
and yards. The effect produced seemed like the 
work of enchantment. The captain saw in the 
first place that wide gaps had been made in the 
enemy’s ranks, then all of a sudden that this ter- 
rible mass of cavalry was dispersing in every di- 
rection, utterly disordered, and without heeding 
orders or saliping at the word of command. 
Twenty thousand of the Austrian cavalry, upon 
whose aid every reliance had been placed, were 
thus rendered useless; and it was directly after 
this catastrophe, if I am rightly advised, that the 
Emperor Francis Joseph abandoned the camp. 
tears of vexation and despair in his eyes.’’ 


Tne Deap on THE Batrie-Fretp. A _ corres- 
pondent from the battle-field writes :— 


** They were to be seen in groups of twenty and 
thirty, huddled in one spot, where a 
shell had exploded, or the Chasseurs d'Afrique 
had . All still maintained the attitude in 
which death had struck them down. 

Here rs me with re a —iananas 
blow whic split open his skull, 
his brains far and near. Close by was another, 
with his hand upon his breast, shivered and rent 
by the grape. Another seemed tu be smiling, as 
if in moc of the grim warrior’s a ‘ 
Some were lying upon their backs, with faces 
turned towards heaven, and prayers still seeming 
to linger upon their lips. 

Further on, there was a Hungarian, who had 
thrust his clothes into a ghastly wound near the 
heart. At his left was a , With the ana- 
sual idge between his teeth. To the right, 
® Croat had his head cut off by a ball, and the 

head was by his side, with its horrible eyes, glar- 
wim Sat Aecchiig, te TY evtenes, at the dismembered 
y. ‘ 


Two young lads of certainly not more than six- 
teen were lying in each other'sarms, Death had 
surprised them in that attitude ; or perhaps, feel- 
ing themselves about to die, they had clung to- 
gether in a last embrace, and had fallen thus, 
never to rise again. Upon the body of a Bohe- 
mian officer, we noticed a dog, wai mg b pwy 
ly for his master to Ret up! We not the 
heart to call off the faithful animal by a word or 
@ gesture, for we felt sure that God would reward 
the devotion of this poor dumb creature, so touch- 
ingly shown amidst the carnage which man had 
against his fellow man. 

n every side it was the same. Death, in bis 
most horrible and ghastly form, glared at us, no 
matter where we gazed. Enough, however, on 
this sad theme.’’ 

The Cavriana correspondent of the London 
Times writes June 28 :— 


“« As for the material results of the day, they 
were, as you know by the bulletin, 30 guns and 
several thousand ners ; but they are nothing 
in comparison with the moral effect of the battle. 
The strategical gain is the Mincio line. Unfor- 
tunately, it was not possible to gain the Mincio 
passage. The enemy was indeed defeated ; but, 
apprehending danger to his line of retreat, he 
began to retire early in the day, and in tolerably 
good order. It was nightfall before he was driv- 
en out from Guidizzolo and Cavriana. From 
there to the Mincio is about ten miles, and the 
troops had been on foot and fighting without food 
since sunrise. Even those who had not taken 
part in the action were exhausted by fatigue, 
hunger and thirst. The exertion would have been 
too much. 

The losses are far greater than I at first antici- 

ted. They cannot be leas than from 30,000 to 

5,000 on both sides. You can only estimate 
them after passi g over the whole length of line 
in every direction. In spite of the exertion made, 
it has not yet been possible to find and bury all 
the dead men ; as for the horses, they still lie 
about in scores, infecting the air. 


Revowvtions 1s War. The Emperor Napo- 
leon 111., ia proving his fitness to lead a great 
revolutionary change in the politics of Europe by 
his conduct in a great war, finds troops of defend- 
ers. ‘The London Times says: 

‘*He fights his battles with new cannon of his 
own invention, whisks his men into action by 
railway, reconooitres the positions of his enemies 
with balloons, makes the electric telegraph his 
aid-de-camp, puts the bayonet and the order of 
battle of th: phalanx in the place of the musket 
and the lines of the great Frederick. He appeals 
directly from the throne to the people: diploma- 
tizes by daring to tell the trath; and works for 
his own dynasty by working for nationalities and 
the independence of whole races of men.”’ 


Mantresto or Louis Napo.zon To THE People 
or Lomparpy.  Italians—The fortunes of war 
having brought us into the — of Lombardy, 
[am about to tell you why [ am here. When 
Austria unjustly attacked Piedmont, I resolved 
to support my ally, the King of Sardinia, the 
honor and the interests of France making it a du- 
ty for me todo so. Your enemies, who are also 
mine, endeavored to diminish the sympathy 
which was felt in Europe for your cause, by ma- 
king it to be believed that [ only made war from 
p'rsonal ambition, or to aggrandize the territory 
of France. It there are men who do not com- 

rehend their epoch, [ am not of that number.— 
x the enlightened state of public opinion, there 
is more grandeur to be acquired by the mor- 
al influence which is exercised, than by fruitless 
conquests, and that moral influence I seek with 
pride in contributing to restore to freedom one of 
the finest parts of Europe. Your reception has al- 
ready proved to me that you have understood me. 
I do not come here with the preconceived system 
of dispossessing the sovereign, nor to impose my 
willon you. My army will occupy itself with two 
things; to combat with your enemies, and main- 
tain internal order. It will not throw any 
obstacle in the way of the legitimate manifesta- 
tion of your wishes. Providence sometimes forms 
nativns, as well as individuals, by giving them 
a sudden opportunity; but it is on condition, that 
it knows how to profit hy it. Profit by the for- 
tune which is offered to you to attain your inde- 
pendence. Organize yourselves militarily. Fly 
to the standard of King Victor Emmanuel, who 
has already so nobly shown you the path of 
honor. Remember agel cacgpe discipline there 
can be no army. Be to-day only soldiers, and 
to-morrow you will be free citizens ofa great 
country. NaAPoLEon. 





Tus Dutron Cuitpren. These little folks ex- 
hibited to crowded audiences in Augusta on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday of last week. One cannot 
realize how small they are by any description, 
pictorial or otherwise. To say they weigh re- 
spectively 15 and 13 pounds, and that their height 
is only half that of other children of their age, but 
slightly prepares one for the scene. They must 
be looked at along side of toddling infants to 
appear at proper advantage, and then both par- 
ties become interesting in the extreme—these fai- 
ries for their nothingness, and the babes for their 
gigantic proportions. Where Tom Thumb has 
drawn thousands to his levees, these should bring 
out their tens of thousands to wonder and ad- 
wire. 





SrrawsBerrigs. Many persons are discouraged 
from the cultivation of this best of fruit, by rea- 
son of ill success in former attempts to raise it. 
The frost killed out the beds, or the beds, after a 
year or two of prosperity, ran to vines and ceased 
to bear. But the victims of ill luck may be assured 
that the Strawberrv, if properly cared for and 
cultivated, is as sure to survive the winter and to 
render a generous reward as any fruit which man 
eats in the sweat of his face. Instances are on 
record of strawberry crops yielding at the rate of 
from one thousand to fifteen hundred dollars per 
acre, although a fair average is probably about 
$350. The early weeks of August are a favorable 
time for transplanting the strawberry ; and our 
present purpose is to let the reader know where 
to find the freshest and best varieties, with good 
directions for their cultivation. And accordingly 
we turn him over to our advertising columns, 
where Mr. T. C. Noble of Augusta, displays his 
various seedlings, Queens, Pines, and Magnates. 





Potiticat. The Democratic Senatorial and 
County conventions of Kennebec will assemble 
at Augusta on Friday, Aug, 12, when candidates 
for Senators, Treasurer and a Commissioner, will 
be nominated. 

The Republican Senatorial and County Conven- 
tions of Somerset will assemble at Skowhegan on 
Thursday, August 18, for the purpose of nomina- 
ting candidates for Senators, Register of Deeds, 
Clerk of Courts, County Commissioner and Coun- 
ty Treasurer. 

The Somerset Democratic Conventions will ba 
holden at Canaan, on Friday 19th of August, to 
nominate candidates for the same offices. 





Gen. Atrrep Repincton. This gentleman, 
formerly one of our own most prominent citizens, 
was recently nominated by the Anti-Lecompton 
democrats of California for Governor, but declined 
the honor. 





Patents. The following patents were issued 
to citizens of Maine during the week ending July 
19;—Benjamin Robbins of Machias, for improved 
apparatus for working pumps: Charles Rundlett 


of Alna, and John W. Drummond of Winslow, 


for improved hay press: David Knowlton of Cam- 
den, for improved joint for pump pipes, and also 
for improved ships’ warping chock. 





Deata or tue Kino or Swepen. A dispatch 
dated Stockholm, July 8th, says that His Majesty 
King Oscar, died that day. He was born on the 
4th of July, 1799. 


Tus Learner Man. There is a man in Cincin- 
nati, who rans knives, bodkins, needles and 
pins into various parts of his body without ap- 
parent injury. But recently, while showing off, 
he placed an awl in position, and the doctor, who 
was requested to drive it, drove in a direction 
not intended, when the Leather man shrieked 
with pain as any other mortal would. The doc- 
tors made up their minds that the fellow had pre- 
pared particular openings in his flesh, as ladies 
do in ther ears, and showed off his tricks by 
means of these cicatrized holes. 











AGRICULTURAL 


For the Maine Farmer. 
WAYSIDE NOTES OF TRAVEL--NO 132. 
A Crop wort Recorpinc. In passing up 
the river I met with an old acquaintance, Nath’! 
Jones, Esq., formerly of the Passadumkeag Hotel. 
He informed me that in 1855 ho raised in that 
town, on nine and a half acres of land, 20 tons, 
8 owt., 63 lbs. of hay ; 844 bushels of oats; 239 
bushels of potatoes; 477 bushels of carrots; 157 
bushels of ruta baga turnips, and 53 bushels of 
beetse—worth, at prices for which such produce 
trequently sells, $795. Thus we see, that persons 
can live in Maine by farming. 


Farmine 1n Aroostook. R. B. Campbell, 
Esq., of Haynesville, bought seven years ago, the 
farm on which he now lives, for $1200 on credit. 
He tells me, that at that time he owed a con- 
siderable sum, and was worth nothing. Since 
then, he has paid for the farm, has paid $2000 
besides, and considers the farm now worth $4000. 
When he bought it, it had but thirty acres in 
grass, which yielded a very small crop. Now he 
has seventy-five acres in grass, which will this 
year yield at least two tons to the acre. He has 
sowed this year 100 bushels of outs; has six 
acres of potatoes, and eight acres in other crops. 
Last year he raised 800 bushels of potatoes, and 
he anticipates a much larger crop this year. 


Danie, Pratt, Jr., THE Great AMERICAN 
TRAVELER, IN SacerpotaL Ropes. This world- 
renowned celebrity recently visited Aroostook. 
On his way thither, from Calais, he stopped over 
the Sabbath in the pleasant town of Topsfield. 
Wishing, probably, to do all the good he could, 
he called on a gentleman, introduced himself as 
a clergyman, and wished to preach the next day. 
By an arrangement with the resident clergyman, 
a meeting was appointed, and Daniel officiated. 
He commenced reading his hymn, when he sud- 
denly stopped, and said, ‘‘ I guess I'll read in the 
Bible first.”’ The graver portion of the audi- 
ence soon left, and some of the boys at last told 
him he had preached enough, and it was time to 
go to dinner. He was not however to be laughed 
down, but gave notice that he should preach in 
the afternoon. A new congregation assembled 
in the afternoon, who heard him patiently 
through, when he appointed to lecture in the 
evening. They now told him they had had 
enough of his preaching, and they should have 
the house for a prayer meeting in the evening. 
Nothing daunted, he however attended, and told 
his ‘‘ experience,’’ and finally told them who he 
was, and that he was uw candidate for the Presi- 
dency and expected to be elected. He left, how- 
ever, without uny hopes of them either relig- 
iously or politically, denouncing them as heath- 
ens, and wishing them all in blazes. 


Tue Growrxe Crors. In a journey up the 
Penobscot and through the southern part of 
Aroostook county, I never saw che crops of all 
kinds appear more promising. They will be 
abundant. Grain of every kind never looked 
better ; potatoes are unusually large and healthy, 
and corn only wants a continuance of the warm 
weather to make of it an abundant harvest. 
More is sowed and planted than ever before, and 
well filled barns and store-houses are assured to 
the industrious farmer. 8S. 





Warervil_e Cottece. A correspondent of the 
Democratic Advocate gives the following items of 
interest, relating to Waterville College and its 
officers: 

“The prospects of Waterville College were 
never brighter. Since Dr. Champlin has been 
President, everything has gone along smoothly, 
every one is satisfied, and without doubt the best 
interests of the college have been subserved. The 
first year of his presidency, the Freshman class 
numbered 40, and the class about to enter will in 
all probability be half as large again. At this 
rate of increase Waterville College will take the 
rank it has for years deserved, and come out with 
its catalogue of 200 students. Intemperance in 
college is hardly known. For four years, during 
which I have been an observer of students’ life, I 
have not seen a student of our college drunk—not 
one who gave evidence that he had been drinking. 
The tone of college society is such that a drinking 
or drunken student is a name associated with 
degradation of character and an absence of man- 
liness which cannot be palliated or covered by 
evidences of genius.” 





Mr. Eaton’s Scnoot. The School for boys, at 
Kent’s Hill, conducted by Mr. Eaton, is having 
a nice time just now. Under the charge of an 
assistant, the lads left the school building for a 
week's camping out, and with portable boats pro- 
ceeded by way of the ponds toan island in Wayne 
reached by water, interrupted by a few dams 
round which they carried their boats that in turn 
carried them over minature seas. At the island 
they continue their studies under tents, for the 
usual number of hours, and, the regular duties 
of the day accomplished, riot in rural and aquat- 
ic sports. 





Westsrook Seminary. A communication in 
the Gospel Banner, from Rev. J. P. Weston, 
contains the assurance that that gentleman has 
concluded to retain bis place as Principal of the 
Seminary a while longer. Whether he will re- 
main permanently will depend upon the patron- 
age extended the school. The board of instruc- 
tors is to be increased, and the next term will 
commence on the 25th of August. 





Towtz Acapemy. The friends of education 
are referred to the advertisement of the Secretary 
of this institution at Winthrop. The advantages 
at this school are of a high order, and pupils 
under the faithful training of Mr. Hutchins will 
be well disciplined in the several studies to which 
they attend. 

The fall term will commence on the Sth of 
September next. 


Maine Fruate Sexinary. The annual exam- 
ination of this popular Seminary will commence 
on Thursday next at Gorham and close at noon 


“the next day. On Friday afternoon public exer- 


cises will be held at the Congregational Church, 
which will consist of an Oration by J. A. An- 
drews, Esq., of Boston; Poem by S. B. Beckett, 
Esq., of Portland; and the conferring of diplomas. 
Chandler’s band will furnish the music for the 
occasion. In the evening the members of the in- 
stitution with mvited friends will meet socially 
atthe parlors. An extra train will leave Gorham 
for Portland at 10 P. M., to accommodate those 
who wish to participate in the social festival. 





Orricers or tHe York County AGRICULTURAL 
Soctery—1859. Daniel Dennett of Buxton, 
President; Edward B. Randall of Limington, 
Jos. Staples, 2d of Biddeford, Cornelius Sweetser 
of Saco, Elijah Hayes of Berwick, Vice Presi- 
dents ; Daniel Dennett, Cornelius Sweetser, Chas. 
Hill of Saco, John Elden of Buxton, Thomas K. 
Lane of Biddeford, Trustees ; John Hanscom of 
Saco, Secretary; Roscoe L. Bowers of Saco, 
Treasurer; Alpheus A. Hanscom of Saco, Ls- 
bra. ian. 


New Fence. The prisoners in Kennebec jail 
not only live in the handsomest house in Augusta, 
bat now look out upon a massive and beautiful 
iron fence, which is nearly completed around 
their aristocratic domicil. 


ga The brick mansion on Statestreet, Augus- 
ta, owned by Gen. Alfred Redington, was sold 
last week to Mr. George F. Potter. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Tux Justice or raz Peace. Designed to be o 
Guide to Justices of the Peace for the State of 
Maine. By Benj. Kingsbury, Jr., Portland : 
Sanborn & Carter. 

This is the second edition of a valuable compen- 
dium and guide, not only for the use of those for 
whom it was specially designed, including of 
course, all members of the legal profession, but 
for all others who may be, unfortunately, in any 
manner entangled in the meshes of the law, and 
in need of information wherewith to extricate 
themselves. The work in its present enlarged 
form embodies everything additional relating to 
the duties and powers of justices contained in the 
Revised Statates of 1858, and in the laws passed 
by the Legislatures of 1858 and 1859. Among 
the new and useful matter introduced, are copious 
references to the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of this State. Every lawyer will of course add 
the ‘*Maine Justice’ to his library, and everybody. 
who has anything to do with lawyers, ought, 
from the instinct of self-preservation, do the same. 
Lives of THE Queens or ScorLanp and English 
Princesses connected with the regular succes- 
sion of Great Britain. By Agnes Strickland, 
author of the ‘Lives of the Queens of Eng- 


land.”’ Vol. VIII. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


The eighth volume is devoted to the lives of 
Elizabeth Stuart, and Sophia, Electress of Hano- 
ver. The first mentioned was the first Princess 
Royal of Great Britain, afterwards Queen of 
Bohemia, the eldest daughter of the marriage of 
James VI., King of Scotland, and Anne of Den- 
mark—born in 1596. The second, the twelfth 
child of Fredric V., Elector Palatine, and Eliza- 
beth Stuart before named—born in 1630. The 
lives of these two, one a granddaughter and the 
other a great-granddaughter of Mary Stuart, 
closes this second series of royal biographies. 

The series is for sale in Boston by A. Williams 
& Co.,and in Augusta by Chas. A. Pierce. 

Tue Atiantic Moytuty for August appears, 
to us, unusually rich, even for that periodical. 
Its leading article is ‘*‘ The dramatic element in 
the Bible,”’ from the pen of the late Rev. Mr. 
Judd. Although given to a few audiences in the 
life time of the writer, as a lecture, it has never 
before been printed. The wealth of learning ne- 
cessary to its production, and the subtlety of crit- 
ical analysis it displays, may perhaps surprise 
many of those who eupposed they were familiarly 
acquainted with the lamented author. The por- 
traiture of dramatic incident is so vivid withal, 
as to make the reader feel, in laying down the 
number, that he is leaving a picture gallery of 
scriptural scenery and incident, where he not only 
saw all the most interesting sacred forms with 
which he was familiar, but familiar forms newly 
invested, and shadowy or enshrouded forms made 
reality or unveiled. 

The article on the Italian war is very intelli- 
gently written, attributing the purpose of the 
French Emperor to be, primarily, that of pre- 
venting Austria from becoming an overshadowing 
power, and from being able to menace the exist- 
ence of France, and only incidentally for the 
liberation of Italy. 

The article of the ‘* Professor,’’ resembles the 
make of a razor from its back to the edge, in the 
outset being smooth and dull and harmless, but 
rapidly tapering to an edge that is all sharpness ; 
and its poetry is employed, moreover, as a lance 
for his critics. 

ILLUMINATED QuapDRUPLE CONSTELLATION. Geo. 
Roberts, of New York, has published a sheet 
bearing this title, which is about 8 feet by 6, 
containing eight pages, of thirteen columns, each 
being four feet long. It is a monster of a sheet, 
fully illustrated. The price is fifty cents per copy. 


Farr or THE Porttanp M.C. Mecuanic Assoct- 
ation. The managers of the contemplated exhi- 
bition have postponed the time of opening from 
the Ist to the 27th of September. This change 
has been made for several reasons, one of 
which, and a very generous one, is, that it may 
not interfere with the State Agricultural Fair 
and Exhibition which commences in this city on 
the 20th. In thus doing, the members of the 
Association have manifested a wise and liberal 
regard for the best interests of the whole, the 
carrying out of which, in the change made, will 
do away with all possibility of any sectional 
jealousy or local feeling which will sometimes 
arise. 

We bespeak for them the kind attentions and 
assistance of all the productive and industrial 
classes of Maine. Bring out specimens of your 
skill and send them on to friend Milliken, the 
efficient and good-natured Secretary, for exhibi- 
tion. Articles exhibited at the State Fair can be 
forwarded the next week to Portland for exhibi- 
tion at the Mechanics’ Fair, and thus have a 
double chance to be seen. 








IuporTteD MessENGER AND Is DEscENDANTS. 
The friends of Messenger horses will be glad to 
learn, as they will by reference to our advertising 
columns, that effurts are now making by compe- 
tent persons to collect all the information possible 
in regard to this excellent breed with a view of 
publishing an authentic and reliable history of 
them. All who can contrivute reliable knowl- 
edge in regard to them will undoubtedly cheer- 
fully do so. 

The State of Maine has been greatly benefitted 
by the imtroduction of one of this breed some 
forty years since, and the Maine Messengers have 
been in no way inferior to any of the descendants 
of that remarkable horse. 





From Catirornia. The overland mail has ar- 
rived at St. Louis with San Francisco dates to the 
24th ult The Lecomptonites had nominated 
Milton 8. Latham for Governor ; J. C. Downey 
for Lieut. Governor, and John C. Burch for Con- 
gress in the Northern District and Chas. L. Scott 
for the Southern District. Rich discoveries of 
gold had been made in the Coast Range Moun- 
tains, Humbolt county. Oregon advices state 
that the Colambia and Willametta rivers were 
very high, causing great destruction of property. 
The Columbia river was 45 feet above low water 
mark between the cascades and the Dalles, and 
the whole country was submerged from the cas- 
cades to Vancouver—not twenty acres being above 
water. Business was extremely dull at San 
Francisco, owing to the non-arrival of several 
clippers, overdue. Harvesting was progressing, 
and the yield promises to be more than abundant 
for home use. 





Tus Great Eastern. The London News of 
the 14th of June says: there is every prospect of 
the ship’s being ready for her trial trip on the 
appointed 4th of August. If she should realize 
the hopes of her projectors, and the designs of her 
architects, she will fill brighter page in Eng- 
land’s history than any of her most famous victo- 
ries by land or water, for she will inaugurate a 
revolution in ocean transit, which will bring the 
farthest ends of the earth together, and make 
travelling on the ocean as pleasant and little fa- 
tiguing as it now ison the best ordered of our 
railroads. 





Susrecrep Staver. The ship Atlantic, which 
was ostensibly fitted out at New Bedford for a 
whaling voyage, was seized by the U. S. Marshal 
on Thursday last, on charge of being concerned 
in the slave trade. The.ship is owned by her 
commander, Francis J. Silver,a Portuguese. The 
matter is to undergo investigation. 














Venerasts Revtc. J. C. Roberts of Putney, 
Vt., left ia the office of the Brattleboro’ Phoenix 
a fow days since, @ hickory cane of venerable 
age, and interesting as a memorial of the earliest 
scene in the independence of Vermont as well as 
of the thirteen united colonies of North America. 
This cane was brought from Princeton, Mass., 
about a century since by Abijah Moore, then of 
Putney, and bears the mark of the sword which 
was raised to kill Noah Sabin, one of the royalist 
judges of Cumberland County, at the time of the 
Westminister Massacre in 1770. William French 
had just been barbarously murdered by the ‘cruel 
ministerial tools’ of George III., the news 

ing all over the adjacent country, the pat- 
riote seized their arms and rushed to Westminis- 
ter toavenge hisdeath. They boo hong rey 
inst every one pe to ing’s author- 
ity that it was with difficulty that the lives even 
of the Court were preserved. Capt. Bellows and 
some others of the most judicious of the patriots 
inter between the ‘ministerial tools’ and the 
populace, and a a 
warding off of the blow this cane probably 
saved the life of Sabin. The cane is now the 
property of David Brooke of Putney, a lineal de- 
scendant of Abijah Moore. 


The publication of the above paragraph has 
awakened lively recollections in the mind of the 


mother of the junior publisher of this paper. 
William French was own brother to her father, 
and was shot down by his side for daring to be a 
patriot and desiring the separation of the colonies 
from the government of the mother country. 
Often when a child has she heard her grandmoth- 
er relate the sad story of his death. Living un- 
der the perfect enjoyment of religious and politi- 
cal liberty, it is difficult for us to conceive the 
struggle which our fathers made to achieve for 
us this priceless inberitance. 





Fata, Quackxery. The Skowhegan Telegraph 
publishes the following statement: 


A melancholy affair occurred in Cornville last 
week which resulted in the death of a young lady 
ahout eighteen yeurs of age, daughter of Mr. Geo. 
Warren, of that town. 

The young lady for some time had been subject 
to fits and had received the attention of quite a 
number of Physicians without being benefited by 
them. A few weeks since a travelling doctor by 


the name of Royal, styiing himself a homceopa- 
He de- 
clared that he could cure her and was allowed to 
leave her medicines which she took, but without 


thist called or was called, to see her. 


any benefit resulting. 


About the middle of last week he called again 
and stated that he had some medicines which he 
wished her to take; she took one dose which she 
reunded to take anoth- 
er, which she did about 11 P. M. Ina short time 
her limbs became paralyzed and in a few hours 


soon vouited up, but was 


she was dead. 
We understand that an investigation will be 


had in the affair and the stomach sent to Boston 


that its contents may be analyzed. 


Grown or Rye. A controversy is going on 
between the Waterville Mail and the Somerset 
papers, in which each claims the superiority for 


specimens of rye, one exhibiting 6 feet 7 inches 


and the other an inch more or less. Now all this 


seems quite contemptible to lower Kennebeckers 


As we write we have before usa cluster of rye 
stalks, grown by Mr. Hussey, of this place, one 


of whick measures seven feet and eight inches 
See that and go better ! 





tarHon. M. J. Talbot, of East Machias, re- 
cently erected a beautiful chapel at the village of 
Jacksonville, in that town, and presented it to 


the Methodist Society. The ladies of the congre 


gational Society of the place presented a sofa, 
chairs, tible, &c., and Mr. J. P. Majer of Bos- 
The chap- 


ton, the needed books for the pulpit. 
el was dedicated on the 6th ult., sermon by Rev 


M. J. Talbot, Jr., of Providence conference Sem- 


inary, Rhode Island. 





Tae Queen’s WILL. 


the project. 


fact. 





Forec.osurge oF Raitroap Mortcacs. Wm 


Connor and Wm. Cutter, trustees of the holders 
of bonds of the Penobscot and Kennebec Rail- 
road, dated Sept. 1856, advertise a foreclosure of 
the mortgage to secure the bonds, by reason of 
the non-payment of the coupons due in Septem- 


ber and March last. 


Suppen Deatu. Rev. George H. Shepard, son 
of Rev. Prof. George Shepard of Bangor Semi- 
nary, went to Winthrop on Saturday last for the 
purpose of preaching on the succeeding Sabbath, 
and stopped at the house of Maj. G. A. Benson. 
He retired to rest apparently well, but in the 
He is said 
to have been a young man of much intellectual 
promise, and of deep and fixed religious char- 


morning was found dead in his bed. 


acter. 





Hancock AGricutturat Society. The Trustees 
ata recent meeting voted the following additional 


premiums: 


On Engine playing, two hundred dollars, to be 


awarded in prizes as follows:— 
Best Horizontal play, 
2d Best “ se 
Best Perpendicular ‘ 
2d beat “ ‘ 


For best specimen of Ladies’ horsemanship and 


riding, $10. 2d best, $5. 


First premium on trotting Geldings or Mares, 
Also first premium trotting 


$10. 2d best, $5. 


Stock Ilorses, $6. 2d do $3. 


For best Stuck Horse exhibited at the Fair, a 


premium of $5 is offered. 





Tue Aizantic Tececrarn. The British govern- 
ment, has offered to guarantee six per ceut. on the 
capital necessary to construct an entirely new 


cable, on condition that it shall be made to work 
successfully. Those who have given their attention 


to the subject have no doubt that the old cable 
did for a while work successfully, and they believe, 


aleo, that a new cable in a new place will be laid 
and put in successful operation during the year. 





Estate ror Sate. Mr. C. Greeley of Dover 
advertises for sale a saw mill and privilege at 
Dover, and also a farm of 30 acres, known as the 
homestead of E. S. Greeley. 





gw” A large meeting of the citizens of Boston 
was held at Faneuil Hall on Friday last to express 
public sentiment in view of the decease of Rufus 
Choate. 





Firs. The house of Mr. Joseph Brown, near 
the east end of the dam, in Augusta, was burned 
on Monday morning, last. The contents were 
mostly saved. Loss about $600, partly insured. 





Wip Cuerxy Barsam. The memory of Dr. 
Wister is embalmed in the hearts of thousands, 
whom his Balsam of Wild Cherry has cured of 
coughs, colds, consumption, or some other form 
of Pulmonary disease. 





Beauty. The perfection of beauty, even in the 
most beaatiful woman, is gained at her toilet. 
There the use of Burverr’s Katttston is indiv- 

ble; it eradicates all unsightly objects, such 
as tan, freckles, and imples, and gives the fom 
lexion a clear and blooming 4 oe. “i 
pared by Joseph Burnett & Co. ston. 
Boston Journal. 


Lirs ry Venice. The following isan extract 
of a letter from an English gentleman at Venice: 
— We are ina comfortable state here, traly; a 
French fleet outside— ions inside, stat- 
ing that at the smallest s of insurrection 
the city will be subj to fire and sword—and 
that anybody ringing church bells, waiving a flag, 
or making a siggal of any kind, will be immedi- 
ately shot, without the formality of atrial. The 
excitement I find to be a most excellent thing for 








a sluggish liver—it beats calomel hollow.’’ 


eraloutbreak. The 


The journals of England 
say that Palmerston desired to invite Mr. Bright 
to become a member of the new administration, 
but that the Queen, who did not relish his assault 
on the aristocratic orders, interfered and vetoed 
That her majesty exhibited a will 
and a way of her own, is treated as a noteworthy 


—Mrs. Polly, wife of Ephraim Brown, at 
Machiasport, committed suicide by drowning, on 
the night of July 2d. She pocteiy threw her- 
self from the Bridge near the railroad crossing, 
as she was found on the flute just below. She 
had made attempts to destroy her life before, hav- 
ing been iully insane for some time. Her 
age was about 65. 


—The Belfast age says that the dwelling house 
of Mr. 8. B. ge of Montville, was wholly 
consumed by fire on Saturday the 9th inst., to- 
gether with a considerable portion of the furni- 
ture. The fire was discovered in the roof about 
9 o'clock in the forenoon, but before anything 
could be done, it had made so much progress that 
it could mot be arrested. The neighbors of Mr. 
Dodge, with commendable generosity, turned out 
enmasse On the Monday following, and procured 
materials and erected another house on the same 
site, before the fire had gone out from the smok- 
ing ruins. 


—The Oxford Democrat states that on the 25th 
of July the mixing and cylinder houses, together 
with two sheds, attached to the powder manufac- 
tory of Messrs. J. CU, Marble & Co., at Herald's 
Mills, Buckfield, were consumed by fire. The 
mills had not been running for some time, and 
had been well cleaned up, on leaving them, with 
the exception of a small quantity of powder dust 
on the beams. This was sufficient, on exploding, 
to throw off the roof. Four feet from this mill, 
was the corning mill, containing half a ton of 

wder, and a little further on, the packing 
»ouse contained four tons, over and around which 
portions of the buildings fell, and fire caught sev- 
eral times. A terrible explosion was narrowly 
escaped. The loss 1s about $500. The origin of 
the fire is unknown. 


—The Bangor Whig of ae says: ‘Mr. 
Simon F. Walker brought from Waldo County 
esterday a man by the name of Leander L. Grai- 
am, on charges of robbing vessels, in our harbor. 
Of late there have been various robberies of ves- 
sels, and no clue could be obtained to the rogues 
until now. This man, with others, come in the 
night with boats, robbed the vessels and left the 
same way before light. The officer found various 
kinds of goods in Hampden that passed through 
Graffam’s hands, which were stolen in Bangor 
and Brewer.’’ 


—On the 16th, Isaac Sanborn, mate of the 
schooner Eclipse, of Bangor, was walking on the 
track of the Old Colony Railroad, near Lehizh 
street. He was struck by a locomotive, the 
wheels of which passed over one of his legs, 
crusiog it badly. His skull was fractured, in 
addition to other injuries, which resulted fatully. 
He died on the 17th at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 


—The house of Mr. Wellington Kidder of Nor- 
ridgewock was entered on the 15th July, while 
Mr. Kidder was in the field,and while his wife 
was ata neighbors, by some scamp who stole a 
pair of pantaloons, and took from the pocket of 
another pair a pocket-book or wallet containing 
fifty or sixty dollars. 


—Rev. B. F. Shaw has resigned the Pastorate 
of the Baptist church in Damariscotta, on ac- 
count of ill health. 


—The house of Mr. Josiah Smith, of Litch- 
field, was consumed by fire on Saturday, 16th 
inst. 


—Mr. W.N. Atwell, of Pittsfield, Maine, was 
a passenger on the Orizaba and died before the 
Steamer reached Panamain June. Capt. Blithen 
-|and officers paid every attention to bim while 
alive, and allowed his friends to secure the body 
and bring itto Panama where it could be in- 
terred. 


—On ery | 23, the barn of widow Freder- 
ick Sawyer, at Woodford’s Corner, Westbrook, 
. | Me., was destroyed by fire, together with five or 
six tons of new hay that had just been got in. 
The fire was occasioned by two small boys play- 
ing with lucifer matches in the barn. 


—The Kennebee Log Driving Company adver- 
*| tise a meeting of Directors at Gardiner, August 
2, for the pur of assessing and apportioning 
the expenses of the coming year. 


—James Towner and James Lattee of Rock- 
land were drowned at Camden, on Saturday last. 
They were on their way from Rockland to Cum- 
dem in a boat. 


—-Alonzo Thoms, an account of whose shoot- 
ing himself, we published last week, died on the 
night succeeding his attempt to destroy himself. 


—A petition has been numerously signed in this 
city to have the streets lighted with gas. 


—The Wiscasset Herald is the title of a small 
-|new paper published at Wiscasset by OC. A. J. 
Farrar. 


—The house of Lewis Turner of Athens was 
destroyed by fire on the 13th of July. 














GENERAL SUMMARY. 


—There is a man by the name of Hyde in Cin- 
cinnati, who is one hundred and ten years of age 


and has been married seven times. 
call him a tough old hide. 


—N. P. Willis deftly terms building railroads 
alongside river courses, ‘‘Italicising the sweetest 
passages of nature.”’ 


—The Paris correspondent of the Boston T'rrav- 
eller renews the report that Gen. Espinasse--whom 
he says everybody in Paris hated—was murdered 
instead of being shot by the enemy. He thus 
states the particulars of his death: ‘‘The mo- 
ment he reached the battle-ground he received a 
ball through his lungs and fell from his horse, 
exclaiming to his nephew : ‘Il am a doomed man. 
You must be the head of the family now.”’ Lieut. 
de Froidefonds leaped from his horse, and just as 
he was about to kiss his dying uncle, an Austrian 
rifle ball passed through his head and both fell 
to the ground dead men.”* 


—Accounts from Scotland states that the 
drouth during May and part of June, was more 
severe than during any past year since 1826. The 
rivers Earn and Tuy were nearly dry—the fua- 
mous Dvon, immortalized by Burns, would slide 
through a gallon measure, and other well known 
streams and rivers were thoroughly dried up. In 
some places water was 80 scarce that in the villages 
it was sold at five shillings per barrel! and many 
had to go miles for water for their cattle. 


The papers 


—A man named Lincoln, of Providence R. I. 
recently committed suicide, by cutting his throat. 
He had been summoned asa witness befure the 
inquest in the case of Riley, who was lately maur- 
dered. Somebody, by the way of what is called 
a **practical joke,’’ made Lincoln believe that he 
was suspected of being concerned in the murder. 
The **joke’’ took so well that the poor fellow bade 
good bye to his wife, who is sick with a pulmo- 
nary disease, went into the mill, and drew a jack- 
knife across his throat. 


—Gen. Tom Thumh (Charles 8. Stratton) is 
expected home from Europe, where he has been 
absent three years. The General is now over, 
twenty-one yeurs of age, having attained his ma- 
jority in January lust. Since that period he has 
managed his own affairs, and with success. His 
friends say that though an infant in size, he is 
above the average of those of his age in point of 
general intelligence. He has secured a comforta- 
ble independence, and intends to settle down at 
Bridgeport, Ct., bis native place. 


—A few days ago a farmer in Cummington, 
Hampshire county, Mass., went after his cows ; 
one of them persisted in going the wrong way ; 
after trying a while to bring her to bis mind, be 
gave up and let her have her own, and fol- 
lowed. She led him to a remote part of the pas- 
ture, where he foand another cow cast. Releas- 
ing the captive cow, the refactory one willingly 
returned to the yard. 


—A lady and gentleman in the vicinity of New 
Haven chancing to be bathing au natural, but 
unseen by each other. being separated by a ledge 
of rocks, a mischievous boy exchanged one pile of 
clothing for the other. Their perplexity and 
embarrassment on emergirg from the water may 
be better imagined than described. But, seeing 
no other alternative, the lady donned the male, 
and the gentleman the female apparel, hoo and 
“everything,” and made their way to their homes 
in that guise. 


—R. H. Dana, Jr., will leave New York, for 
San Francisco and a voyage round the world, in 
the course of two or three weeks. The trip is 
des to restore health impaired by severe 
study, and it may perhaps result in another in- 
teresting work from the pen of Mr. Dana. 


—The Seo’y of the ~ meng has ante Ge act 
of March 3, 1859, making an appropriation pre- 
liminary tothe eighth census, appomted Mr. 
Jos. ©. Kennedy to take the direction of the 
work. 























THE MAINE FARMER: AN 


AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY 


NEWSPAPER. 








Che Muse. 


A LAY OF REAL LIFE. 
BY T. HOOD. 


Who ruined me ere I was born, 
Sold every acre, grass or corn, 
And left the next helr alll forlorn ? 
My Grandfather. 


Who said my mother was no nurse, 
And physicked me and made me worse, 
Till infancy became a curse ? 

My Grandmother. 


Who le‘t me in my seventh year, 

A comfort to my mother dear, 

And Mr. Pope, the overseer ? ‘ 
My Father. 


Who let me starve to buy her gin, 
Fi all my bones came through my skin, 
hen called me “‘ugly little sin ?” 
My Mother. 





Who said my mother was a Turk, 

And took me home and made me work, 

But managed half my meals to shirk ? 
My Aunt. 


Who “‘of all earthly things” would boast, 

“He hated others’ brats the most,” 

And therefore made me feel my post? 
My Uncle. 


Who got in scrapes, an eudless score, 
And always laid them at my door, 
Till many a bitter pang I bore ? 

My Cousin. 


Who took me home when mother died, 

Again with father to reside, 

Black shoes, clean knives, run far and wide? 
My Stepmother. 


Who marred my stealthy urchin joys, 
And when I played cried ‘‘Whata noise ?”— 
Girls always hector over boys— 

My Sister. 


Who used to share in what was mine, 

Or took it all, did he incline, 

*Cause I was eight and he was nine ? 
My Brother. 


Who stroked my head, and said, ‘“‘Good lad,” 
And gave me sixpence, ‘‘all he bad;” 
And at the stall the coin was bad? 

My Godfather. 


Who, gratis, shared my social glass, 
Aud when misfortune came to pass, 
Referred me to the pump? 

My Friend. 


Through all this weary world, in brief, 

Who ever sympathized with grief, 

Or shared my joy—my sole relief ? 
Myself. 


Che Story Geller. 








THE WIFE’S ERROR. 

“Behold how great # matter a little fire kindleth.” 

‘* And now, my dear, we will have no secrets 
from each other. You shall tell me all you think 
and feel, and I will always consult with you about 
my plans and prospects.’’ 

‘*But [ never had any secrets, James.”’ 

**I know, Addy, you are candor itself.’’ And 
the young husband parted back the soft brown 
hair, and looked all his admiration of the girl- 
wife he had chosen to share his home. ‘* I do not 
know but you will think me very old-fashioned in 
my notions, but I have always had very peculiar 
ones with regard to the relationship of husband 
and wife. Doesn’t that sound strangely—speak- 
ing of ourselves?’? They both smiled; for it was 
but a week since they had taken the solemn vows 
—binding even unto death; and these homely but 
endearing household words were still strange to 
them. Perhaps the young bride drew up her 
tall, slender figure a little, and assumed an air of 
greater gravity; and certain it was that the light 
in her husband's eyes grew deeper and more ten- 
der, as he said again— 

**Yes, you are my wife, Addy, and it means so 
much—so much of love, and trust, and confidence; 
man that I am, I have always longed so for some 
one to love me, that I could talk my very self out 
to, without the fear of being misunderstood, or 
having my confidence betrayed. But I can tell 
you everything, Addy; can’t I dear? You shall 
be my confessor and adviser both. Will you?” 

But our readers must know for themselves, and 
if they do not, we leave to their vivid imaginations 
the many protestations of mutal love, and confi- 
dence, and happiness, which followed this grave 
and sensible exordium of married life. Just-mar- 
ried lovers are the same, we believe, all the world 
over; each thinking him or herself, for a few weeks 
at least, the most blessed and peculiarly happy 
among men or women. How it ever came to pass 
that the most perfect members of the other sex, 
in the sphere of their acquaintance, ever chanced 
to be interested in them—nay, to love them, and 
turn away from every one else for their love—is a 
wonderful and continued mystery; at least until 
they begin to see that Eve has a very decided way 
of her own, and will pout if she is thwarted; and 
Adam has a most provoking amount of obstinacy 
and captiousness about the merest trifles; and, 
having had their eyes opened by this bitter fruit 
of domestic life, they, hand in hand, leave their 
Eden, and the angel of: pride and jealousy guards 
henceforth its entrance. 

James Leslie had longed—years—for a home; 
just such a home as his promised to be—quiet and 
cheerful, neither fashionably nor meanly furnish- 
ed, with a wife fully competent to attend to every 
detail of the domestic economy, and, apparently, 
with the one sole object in life of making him 
happy. He thought of it alt day at the counting- 
house, its bare, dusty walls fading into the wak- 
ing dream, and the blank windows, curtained and 
softened by the magical light, as those on which 
he looked at even-time. And when night came, 
and the ledger was closed, and the key turned, 
there were no lingering steps on that long but 
always pleasant walk; for he knew he was await- 
ed impatiently, where all had béen made bright 
and tidy fur his coming. ‘The slippers and the 
easy-chair, the evening paper and the tea-table 
chat; then the most pleasant hour of all, when 
they were by themselves—quite alone, and Addy 
sewed or knit by the cheerful-looking round table, 
and there reviewed for each other the little events 
of the day. James could not yet gain the habit 
of leaving business behind him. He had no part- 
ner to talk over matters with, and as every thing 

was flourishing, he liked to dilate on the success 
of a business he had built up by his own unaided 
energy, and to plan schemes for the future. Of 
course, all these things could scarcely be under- 
stood by his wife, but she did not often interrupt 
him by questions betraying her ignorance, and he 
liked to talk on as to a second self; for, as he often 
said, some bright idea was sure to strike him when 
going over matters, aid it wasa relief to his some- 
what overtaxed brain. Besides, he -was conscien- 
tious to his own principles in so doing. He had 
often heard wives blamed for cxtravaganee, when 
he was eure they did not know anything about 
their husband's affairs; or he had seen them re- 
duced suddenly to utter want, with no prepara- 
tion, by the death of the head of the household, 
and he had long ago resolved, if he ever married, 
his wife should not suffer from either of these 
causes. 

Addy, on her part, had always some amusing 
adventure to relate. Something must be made 
even out of the cook’s little delinquencies, or the 
chambermaid’s confidence of an affaire de ceur to 
her young mistress. Then, sometimes, the wrong 
marketing had come home—beef and poultry 
enough for a boarding-house, instead of their own 
little table; or she had been shopping, anda pret- 
ty new dress was held up in the best light for 
discussion and approval. She never had the least 
of asecret from him, nor unfortunately, from any 

one else. She had never in her life designedly 








betrayed a confidence, but somehow things would 
slip out, thoughtlessly; and, of course, the very 
things of all others that ought not to be repeated. 
But she meant to be very quiet and judicious with 
regard to her hueband’s affairs, and it was a long 
time before he discovered this unfortunate pro- 
pensity. It was not until after the birth of a son, 
and Addy, from being confined to the nursery so 
much, welcomed eagerly every visitor, and every 
bit of news from without, that he even suspected 
she was not so careful as he would have been. 

“I don’t know that I quite like your having 
Mrs. English fora neighbor, Addy,’’ he said, one 
evening. (She had just related some petty piece 
of scandal, heard from that lady.) 

‘*It seems to me that she has the worst set of ac- 
quaintances that ever woman was tried with. 
This one’s husband treats her badly, and that one 
18 the greatest married flirt in existence. Only 
last week some of her friends were certainly liv- 
ing beyond their means, and to-day all the town 
is talking about Mr. Eurl’s displeasure at his 
daughter’s marriage. I wonder if we come in for 
a share !”’ 

“We! Why no, dear! 
sibly say about us?”’ 

‘Nothing that I know of, without a little ex- 
aggeration. Or perhaps we serve as an example 
of the over-fond, to this very Mrs. Johns, and 
Morford. Something of thissort, I daresay. A 
person who visits and talks so much seldom leaves 
any one out of her collection.’’ 

‘*T am sure,’’ continued Addy, eager to vindi- 
cate such a pleasant companion. 

‘*Well, 1 dare say you are, but never mind, 
only be as careful as possible of what you say to 
her. Now let’s talk about something else. I 
think I can affurd to move into William-street 
this year; 1t would beso much better for my busi- 
ness. There’s just the place I want going to be 
vacated; but I keep very quiet about it, for there's 
two or three in our line would be after it at once 
if it were generally known. I heard of it quite 
accidentally; you see, Addy, it would make a clear 
gain of two hundred a-year, including the extra 
rent, if I can manage to getit.’’ And Mr. Leslie 
subsided into a reverie, in which a great many 
changes were made in the house of business under 
contemplation; and the profits arising therefrom 


What could she pos- 


_ had swelled enormously above the two hundred. 


It was several days before any visitors chanced 
to come, and every night the plan of the new 
house of business was in some way alluded to. 
It had become quite a darling project; that par- 
ticular corner grew to embody so many advanta- 
ges. Mr. Leslie intended to make application 
for it in another week, when his spring arrange- 
ments should be closed, and, meantime, he man- 
aged to take it in his way to town every after- 
noon, to dwell once more on its peculiar fitness 
for his purposes. The important day came, and, 
never dreaming of disappointment, the young 
merchant went with a light heart to engage the 
new place of business. Mr. Howland, the owner, 
was sorry, very sorry; he would rather have let it 
to Mr. Leslie than any man he knew; but only that 
very morning Abbott & Harding had been before 
him. ‘Abbott & Harding of all people !”” If 
Mr. Leslie had any feelings of jealousy towards a 
rival in business, it was that very Cornelius Har- 
ding, who was always trying to gain some advan- 
tage. He felt angry enough to have sent the 
ruler he was unconsciously twirling at the head 
of either of the parties, had they appeared just 
then. 

**T don’t see how they came to know it was to 
be had,’”’ continued Mr. Howland. ‘‘How did 
you? Leland gave me notice that he was going 
to quit only yesterday. Did he tell you?” 

“Yes, a month ago; he pretended that it was 
because he thought it would be so much to my 
advantage, and made a voluntary promise not to 
speak of it to any one else until I had secured or 
declined it. But it seems he’s like all the rest 
of the world. There’s no trusting anybody,’’ he 
added, bitterly; for the disappointment was so 
keen that he could not control his annoyance, even 
in the presence of Mr. Howland. 

Mr. Howland was really very sorry, for he es- 
teemed young Leslie’s prudence and general busi- 
ness exactitude highly; but that did not mend the 
matter; and, with a lowering brow and angry 
heart, he turned homeward. Halfa block from 
the office he met Leland, whom he had liked bet- 
ter than any of his out-door associates, and who 
beckoned to him to waita moment. But Leslie 
was too much irritated for more than a hasty 
bow, which was the commencement of a coldness 
between them. 

‘It must have been Leland,’’ James said, as 
he walked nervously up and down the parlor that 
night. ‘‘Idid not think he could have done any. 
thing so shabby. After telling me, and promis- 
ing, of his own accord, not to mention it—I de- 
clare I wouldn’t trust him out of sight again.’’ 

«It was certainly very unkiod,”’ sympathized 
Addy, determining, in her own mind; not to re- 
turn Mrs. Leland’s call, and never be disengaged 
should she come again. 

“It couldn’t have got out any q@her way. I 
haven’t mentioned it to a soul but you,Addy.”’ 

The wife bent down again over her work. She 
was frightened fora moment, but was reassured 
again directly. It had rained all the week, and 
no one had been in but Mrs. English. Even if it 
had slipped out to her, she knew neither the 
Abbots nor the Hardings. Let us see—had she 
mentioned it? They had talked about Stewart’s 
opening of mantillas, and the new style of Leg- 
horn bonnets (Mrs. English had ordered such a 
beauty,) and Mrs. Morford’s new house in Madi- 
son-square. Mrs. English asked if they were 
going to move into town, or whether she should 
be contented another year where they were. Oh, 
dear! what if she had said Mr. Leslie would move 
and not the family! But then, that was only the 
day before yesterday, and Mrs. English knew 
none of the parties, and Abbott had gone to Mr. 
Howland only the next morning. No; it could 
not have done any harm—that could not; so it 
was best not to mention it at all while James was 
so fretted aboat it. But the fright, although it 
had only been momentary, would make her more 
careful—doubly careful—for the future. Poor 
Addy! if she had only known that Mrs. English 
had mentioned twice, that very evening, ‘‘she 
was glad Mr. Leslie was so prosperous that he 
could afford to take a large new place of business, 
corner of William and John streets;’’ and once 
it was at the house of Abbott’s brother-in-law, 
who took pains to put him on the scent at once. 

But she was for a long time unconscious of any 
such mischief-making, and the coldness between 
her husband and Mr. Leland, who had been one 
of his best and kindest business friends, was never 
explained. Even after Mr. Leslie began to think 
his wife not quite so careful as she should be, he 
never suspected so great a breach of confidence. 

In spite of retaining his old situation, business 
was excellent the next year, and Mr. Leslie ven- 
tured on broader speculations. He was always 
liberal at home, and now he insisted that his wife 
should renew her winter outfit, furs and all. So 
she shopped more, and went out more than for a 
long time previous. She had a new and most de- 
voted intimate friend this season, and the two 
were always together. 

They had gone to the Ladies’ Bazaar one morn- 
ing, as Argyll House is sometimes playfully called, 
and stood in the cloak-room, trying on one and 
another of the pretty styles, before the long mir- 
rors, Mrs. Leslie having set her heart on a par- 
ticular shade of fawn-colored merino, which-was 


not to be found. Many other groups were scat- 
tered about the large room, all in their new win- 
ter bonnets and dresses—as gay and animated a 
scene as one would wish to see. 

‘Who is that trying on that superb velvet, 
with the ermine bordert’’ asked Addy of her 
friend, Emily Glover. 

“That! Oh, don’t you know! she was the 
great beauty, Miss M’Vicker ; she married Rob- 
inson Sprague.’’ 

** Dear me!’’—and Mrs. Leslie turned to take 
another look—‘‘ is it possible! Well, everbody 
knows they’ve lived fast enough. Velvet and 
ermine, indeed! My husband says he’s hardly 
honest. He is always in a strait for money. 
James says if his creditors were paid, they 
wouldn’t have a hundred dollars left. You don’t 
say she’s going to take that cloak !’’ 

But the lady was, and ordered it to be sent 
home, before she was joined by an acquaintance— 
a fashionable-looking woman in a crimson cash- 
mere shawl, who had been standing, unnoticed, 
behind the shopman waiting on Mrs. Leslie. 

‘*Do you know that tall person, in the white 
bonnet—there between the windows?’’ inquired 
she of the cashmere. 

‘*No; why? A nobody, that’s plain enough. 
Who is she?” 

‘* Just what I should like to know. She’s 
rather a dangerous person to trust one’s charac- 
ter to. She has been entertaining her friend with 
a little sketch of your husband's affairs, calling 
him all sorts of hard business names, on her hue- 
band’s authority ; swindling seems to be the least 
accusation.”’ 

The lady shrugged her falling shoulders with 
the contemptuous expression fashionable women 
too often use towards those ‘‘ not in our set,’’ as 
if Mrs. Sprague would of course share in the feel- 
ing. But even the possession of the coveted velvet 
cloak could not take the dark and vindictive 
expression from her face, as she moved near the 
unconscious Mrs. Leslie, who had just made her 
selection, and was giving the shopman | er address. 

‘* Leslie—Mrs. James Leslie,’’ she said, very 
distinctly ; and Mrs. Robinson Sprague seewed 
only interested in a rich scarf that had been 
thrown down upon the counter near. 

The fawn-colored cloak, with its delicate wreath 
of embroidery, was pronounced pretty and becom- 
ing, by James, who little knew the price at which 
it had been secured, for, it was not the less sure. 

The prosperity of the autumn and winter made 
the pressure of the spring, unexpected as it was 
to every one, severely felt. James Leslie, espe- 
cially, fretting at his ambitious folly in rashly 
increasing his business, and the large expenditure 
at home which had grown out of it, found every 
effurt necessary to keep himself, in business par- 
lance, ‘* afloat.”’ Richer and older men than he 
went down every day ; but still he struggled on, 
though with anxious heart. 

He did not conceal from his wife the cause of 
his restless nights, and the harassed, anxious look 
that now became habitual to him; and Addy of- 
ten passed the morning in tears, feeling all his 
anxiety, and fearing for the result. 

This could not, of course, eecape the notice of 
so intimate a friend as Emily Grover, who, little 
by little, made out the truth, and condoled with 
her friend accordingly, as if she had learned it 
from a third party. It was such a relief to Mrs. 
Leslie to open her heart, now that the worst was 
hnown, and tell Emily all her fears and brooding 
despondencies—that James feared it would never 
be possible for him to get through; and what 
would become of them, baby and ell! 

It was natural, but scarcely discreet, although 
Emily made faithful promises not to breathe a 
sound of it, which she kept, by great force of 
self-denial, almost a week. And then it was just 
hinted in the very place of all others to make 
trouble, the husband of the lady being one of Mr. 
Leslie’s principal creditors, who had not, up to 
that moment, dreamed of suspecting any trouble. 
Mr. Dean was naturally anxious to secure his 
money, and the demand was made at the most 
inconvenient possible moment, just as Mr. Leslie 
was pondering over a note that had unaccount- 
ably fullen into the hands of Robinson Sprague, 
with whom, he was sure, he never had had any 
direct dealings. If the two were exacted, he 
should be lost. 

He called on Mr. Sprague first, but five min- 
utes convinced him that it was utterly hopeless ; 
he might as well have appealed to the sympathies 
ofa rock. The discussion was warm. Mr. Les- 
lie forgot his usual caution, and did not conceal 
his contempt for the man who had evidently gone 
out of the way to secure this claim against him ; 
but he was calmed the instant he had left the 
office by the remembrance that he had invoked a 
powerful enemy. He had not the heart to see 
Mr. Dean, but went home, sick and desponding, 
sure that he had a secret enemy, but little dream- 
ing that it was his own trusted wife, now en- 
tering with such ready sympathy into all his 
troubles, that had wrought him the mischief. He 
drew her head down upon his bosom, as she tried 
to win him out of his utter despondency. 


‘« T have one true friend, at least,’’ he said, with 
all the fond trust of that first week of wedded 
life. And then he thought of Leland and others 
who had disappointed him, and relapsed again 
into gloom and hopelessness. 

The crash came, notwithstanding all his strug- 
gles to arrest it. If it had not been for the un- 
fortunate conjunction of the claims of Mr. Dean 
and Robinson Sprague, he might have got along ; 
but there are always s me last shots that sink the 
ship, and perhaps it is a relief to be able to iden- 
tify them. Mr. Dean was very sorry when he 
saw the share he had in the young merchant's 
troubls, but Robinson Sprague openly exulted, 
refusing to compound for hie debt, which all the 
rest were willing to do, and telling Mr. Leslie to 
his face, that the next time he called a mana 
villain and a swindler, his wife had better not 
repeat it in public. , 

‘* His wife !’’ surely Addy never had been guil- 
ty of such injustice towards him! What could 
it mean? And that very morning Mr. Leland 
came forward and offered him any assistance in 
his power, entirely overlooking their tacit disa- 
greement. Mr. Leslie was touched by this token 
of friendship in the midst of all his troubles. 
Mutual explanation was of course, the result, 
and, to his utter astonishment, Mr. Leland denied 
ever having spoken to Abbott about the place of 
business. ‘1 remember now,”’ he said, ‘* Abbott 
told me he heard it through his brother-in-law. 
That busy-body, Mrs. English, mentioned that 
it was to be let.” : 

Mrs. English! James was glad she did not vis- 
it Addy now; and then it suddenly flashed across 
his mind how intimate they had been the year 


before. 


‘“*Oh, Addy!’’ he groaned aloud to himself, 
** how could you !”’ 

He could not help turning away from her prof- 
fered caress, as he entered the house they could 
no longer call their own. She thought it was his 
business trouble, and she tried, brave in strong 
intent, to bear their reverses patiently, to win 
him by every promise of cheerfulness and content. 
But when at last she knew the extent of her fault, 
there was nothing, not even self-respect, to sustain 
her. If James had only reproached her, she 
could have borne her punishment better. But 
no, he was kind, very kind and gentle, but so 
changed. She would have listened gladly to the 
most complicated and harassing deta‘ls. He nev- 
er alluded to his affairs before her from that day. 








or if unthinkingly he commenced to do so, the 
impulse was instantly checked, even in an unfin- 
ished sentence. He arranged everything; asc- 
cepted a clerkship, and even entered upon its 
duties without mentioning one word of his pros- 
pects. It was a bitter, bitter punishment, moré 
than she could bear, it seemed at times, when she 
had striven so hard since their marriage to please 
him, giving up many fancies and ways of her 
own, and cheering him through many hours of 
despondency by her sunny, hopeful disposition. 
But one fatal fault had been indulged, and it had 
cost her what she prized most of all, her husband's 
confidence. He was still kind, always gentle and 
affectionate, but she was no longer his confidante 
and comforter. 

It*was many years before she regained fally 
what she had lost, through much sorrowful expe- 
riences of life, and many a lonely heart-sinking, 
that now found no utterance; but when patient 
industry regained her husband’s lost position, 
watchful earnest striving had fully conquered her 
fault, and she was once more, what every good 
wife strives to fit herself to be, her husband’s 
Friend and counsellor. 





FARMER PIKE’S GRANDSON. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


‘‘Well, Aunt Esther, what did he say ?°’ 

**Yes, do tell us, what did he say ?”’ 

Cousin Alice Lake eagerly echoed my words as 
our aunt came into the sitting room where we 
were lounging away the pleasant summer after- 
noon. 

I see her now, though half a score of years has 
the grave dust hidden that face from the eye that 
loved it, as she came through the door, with her 
soft, slow step, with her lilac-colored shawl, and 
her Leghorn bonnet, trimmed with white satin 
ribbon. Aunt Esther Lee was our father’s only 
sister, and she had been a childless widow for 
many years, the latter part of which she had 
passed at our home. 

Cousin Alice Lake was passing the vacation 
with us. There was nota year’s difference in our 
ages, and we had been schoolmates from early 
childhood, and I believe sisters seldom love each 
other as we did. 

That afternoon Aunt Esther had started out on 
a’visit to Farmer Pike’s, the rich old widower, 
whose great yellow-brown house stood on the 
turnpike, half a mile from our house. 

Farmer Pike was a strange, hard man. You 
would have felt this with one glance at his strong, 
rugged features, his iron gray hair, and his large 
muscular person that had not bowed itself with 
the weight of threescore years. 

He lived with his housekeeper and his hired 
men, in the great yellow-brown house, an honest, 
industrious man, but without a single affection 
or social sympathy in the world; with a life as 
cold, stark, and barren asa desert, over whose 
bosom no running spring winds its necklace of 
jewels; in whose dry, dead head no sweet flower 
opens its lips to the sunshine. 

Yet Farmer Pike's life had its tragedy ; so I 
believe all lives have, if we could unlock the hid- 
den cabinets where they are laid away from every 
eye but God’s. 

Many years ago, Farmer Pike had married a 
women much younger than himself—a woman 
with one of those gentle, sfrinking, mimosa na- 
tures, that seemed to have few points of sym- 
pathy with his coarse, rugged character. 

However, I believe they got on well together, 
and it is probable that the gentle wife called out 
whatsoever of tenderness there was in the coarser 
soul of her husband. At last, a son was born 
to them, and the delicate mother fell into decline 
and, before its third year, the grass had laid its 
green covering over the mother’s head. 

Mrs. Pike and Aunt Esther Lee were school- 
mates, and had always been friends ; so the far- 
mer placed Joseph under her care, and he con- 
tinued to reside with her until my mother’s death 
which occurred several years later, when my 
aunt came to us, and the boy went home to his 
father. 

Joseph was a warm hearted, but terribly self- 
willed boy. My aunt had more influence over 
him than any other person, for she loved him al- 
most as though he were her own child. I believe 
too, Farmer Pike was very fond of his handsome 
boy; but he was a cold, undemonstrative man, 
and he and Joseph never got on well together. 

As the boy grew older, the father determined 
upon making him a farmer, but Joseph’s active, 
energetic nature revolted at this life; he was 
bent upon going out into the world, and trying 
his fortune there. I knew the old yellow house 
witnessed some terrible contests between the 
father’s will and the son’s determination ; there 
were harsh threats on one side and sullen resist- 
ance on the other, until, worn out with these 
things, Joseph made up his mind to “run away 
and go to sea.”’ 

He did this with his usual rash impulsiveness ; 
and then Farmer Pike, in his wrath lifted up 
his hand and swore solemnly that Joseph should 
not inherit a dollar of his property, that he would 
never see or speak to him again to the day of his 
death. And he kept his word. He lived in the 
old yellow-brown house, a lonely childless old 
man, broadening, too, by his cold, selfish, un- 
productive life, the gulf between him and the 
kingdom of heaven. 

One day late in the spring, however, an old 
man and a little golden-haired ehild stopped at 
our house, and asked for Aunt Esther Lee. Then 
for the first time in all these years, we heard of 
Joseph Pike. 

Life had been with him no ‘‘dance of roses,’’ 
but a long sharp struggle. He had married 
young, and his children died young, and his wife 
had been laid beside them, leaving him only the 
golden haired boy that stood before us. 

‘Joseph inherited the delicate constitution of hi® 
mother, and his health had failed under all these 
trials. He had wandered from place to place in 
search of new strength ; but he had failed rap- 
idly, and at last himself gave up all hope of re- 
covery. Then he wrote to my aunt, the mother 
of his boyhood, as he called her, and bequeathed 
to her tenderness his only child, not four years 
old. And the old man who brought him to us 
wasone whom Josep) had once rescued from 
downing, and who remained with him, out of 
gratitude, to the last hour of his life. 

Aunt Esther bowed her head above those gold- 
en curls, and said, while the tears dropped fast 
on the bright face that was so like its father’s, ‘+I 
will take the child.’’ 


**T have made up my mind,”’ said aunt Esther, 
suddenly, one day, after dinner ; and she folded 


up her knitting, and looked off a moment on the 
dusty road that wound, like a dingy red ribbon, 
through the pastures of Woodside. 

‘*‘What have you made up your mind to do, 
Aunty ?’”’ asked cousin Alice Lake and I, simul-’ 
taneously, as we looked up from the magazines 
we were reading. 

“That I'll take Weston, Joseph’s child, and 
go straight over to Farmer Pike’s this afternoon. 
He’ll be just about over his dinner nap when we 
getthere It’s very well for him to talk as he does, 
so long as he don’t see the,child ;but come to that, 
I believe twill be more than he can bear.”’ 

We believed it, too, when we saw the beauti- 
fol little creature waddling out of the front gate 
by aunty’s side, although, when the neighbors 
had informed Farmer Pike that Joseph was dead 
and that he had bequeathed his only child to my 


aunt, hesternly replied ‘Let her keep him then. 
As for me, I will never see him—never have any- 
thing to do with him.” 

lt was not to be wondered at that Alice and I 
awaited our aunt’s return with eager curiosity, 
or that the inquiries with which my story com- 
mences greeted her entrance. She did not reply 
at once, but taking up a palm leaf fan that lay 
on the table, seated herself in the arm-chair, 
while her features worked painfully.” 
“I never had anything come across me 80,” 
she exclamed, more to herself than tous. And 
then tears rolled over her cheeks. After a while 
she grew calmer, and told her story to cousin 
Alice and me sitting in her large rocking chair, 
and fanning herself with the palm-leaf fan. 
‘‘You see Farmer Pike had just risen from bis 
afternoon nap, and was going out of the back 
door as I got round by the meadow in front of 
the house. I spied him, and hurried round there 
as he got up to the well. 


‘‘How d’ye do Farmer Pike?” 1 said, in a free 
neighborly way, as I came up to him, ‘‘can’t you 
let this child have a drink of water? He’s hada 
long walk, and he’s got pretty nigh tuckered 
out.”’ 

The old man was completely taken aback. I 
could see that by the way he looked at me, and I 
looked back at him, as cool and innocent as a 
lamb. Then he looked at Weston, and I saw the 
mucles about his tight mouth quiver a little, but 
he didn’t say a word; he took up the tin cup 
that stood on the spout, and filled it from the 
bucket, and held it out to me, but his great hand 
shook so the water spilled over the top; but of 
course I did not notice that. I kept on talking 
in the most natural way you can imagine about 
the weather, and the good corps we were like to 
have. 

‘Now say, ‘‘thank you grandpa,’’ I said, as I 
flung out the water after Watson had done drink- 
ing. 

ccThank you grandpa,’’ came out in the soft, 
small notes of the little child, and I knew they 
went away down into that old man’s heart, like 
a sharp cutting sword. 

*¢ *‘Whose’s that ere child ?’’ he asked, in a low 
gruff voice, as if he didn't dare trust it to speak 
louder. 

‘**¢Well, now, Farmer Pike,’ says I, ‘to hear 
you ask that question! If you can’t tell the col- 
or of them eyes, you must be struck stone blind ! 
and did you ever see a furehead that was just the 
shape of that one, and a little round head that 
was never still, but always kept shaking, and 
diddling round like a leaf ona silver tree; and 
if you don’t know that, you can’t forget that 
heap of golden curls, just the culor of ripe rye 
when the sun strikes on it. I never see curls like 
them excepting on one head, and that’s under 
the grass a lung way from here now.’ 

‘The old man sat down on the stoop, and I 
saw it was because his great limbs shook so he 
couldn’t stand. I sat down, too. 

‘* «Tis rather warm, farmer,’ I went on, ‘stand- 
ing in the sun to-day, though there’s a good 
breeze from the west. Speaking about Weston, 
though, I don’t think he has his father’s mouth, 
though Joseph’s had a way of setting down tight 
and grim just like yourn, farmer, ’specially whén 
his mind was made up onany subject. But if 
you will look, you will see that the pattern of 
his mouth was cut after Mary’s, even to the dim- 
ple in the left cerner. I declare! it takes me 
right back to the time when Mary and I used to 
go to school through the pasture. Whata merry, 
fun-loving creeter she was. I always used to 
think her laugh sounded a good deal more cheery 
than the robins in the bushes as we went along.’ 


‘¢ ‘Don’t Esther, don’t,’ said Farmer Pike, and 
he put up his hand as though it was more than 
he could bear, and his face was as white as chalk. 
He hadn’t called me Esther, tho’, for more than 
twenty years. 

‘“*T saw now was the time to strike, and says I, 
‘Yes, I suppose it’s trying to your feelings, farmer, 
to talk about them times ; but it’s comforting to 
think you’ve got your wife and son all made out 
like a picture there. ‘Weston, your dear boy,” I 
called out to him as he was hunting butterflies 
on the grass, and he came trotting up to us, ‘now 
go and say, ‘‘Grandpa, won’t you kiss me?”’ 

‘*And the little fellow went and lifted his sweet 
baby face to the old man, and lisped out so pret- 
ty, ‘Won’t you kiss me grandpa?’ 

‘The old man reached out his arms in such a 
quick, hungry sort of a way, that I was almost 
scared, and then he groaned ‘O Mary, O Joseph!’ 
in a way that made my heart stand still, and he 
hugged up the boy so tight to his bosom that I 
knew he would never let him go from him again.”’ 

At this point in her story Aunt Esther stopped 
and cried, and so did cousin Alice and I, though 
we laughed at each other all the time. 

‘‘Well, what ‘happened next, Aunty ?” I 
asked, as soon as I could. 

**I did not stay another minute, child, I could 
not. I slipped round the corner of the house, 
and hurried home, but I heard a deep sigh as I 
opened the gate softly, and I knew that it came 
from a heart that had not wept for more than 
forty years. But it comforted me all the way 
back to think that if Mary in heaven knows what 
I’ve been doing to-day, she’ll thank me for it.’’ 

‘*But we shan’t have Weston with us any more 
now. How shall we get along without him ?”’ I 
exclaimed suddenly, for all our hearts had grown 
to the sweet child. 


‘*Yes, we shall have him,’’ answered Aunt 
Esther, quietly untying the bonnet strings of her 
Leghorn bonnet. ‘Farmer Pike said, no more 
than twenty years ago, he wouldn’t trust any 
woman in the village but me to bring up a child, 
and he ain’t going to think less of me for this 
day’s work.” 

Aunt Esther was right. Just at evening, 
Farmer Pike came round to our house leading 
Weston by the hand. 

‘Miss Lee,”’ he said, “I ain’t got anybody at 
home I’d quite like to trast him with; but if 
you'll take the child, we won’t say anything about 
the price, only I’ll see you don’t lose by it.” 

And Aunt Esther took him. But every morning 
and evening Farmer Pike came up to see his little 
grandson, and was never tired of bringing him 
fruits and toys, until the little one learned to 
watch eagerly for his grandfather’s coming. 


The little golden head somehow completely 
revolutionized the old man. The harsh lines 
around his face grew softer, and he would sit for 
hours and watch its play, or devise some new 
pleasure forit. In short, the farmer’s life seemed 
bound up in his grandson’s, for the angel had 
struck the granite rock, and lo! the waters leaped 
out. 





Ranpotpn. A thousand anecdotes of John 
Randolph are related. The family were 
involved in some unpleasant difficulties with the 
Roanoke orator ; and those of the name were so 
numerous, that when an altercation took place 
with one, it was apt toend in a collision with the 
entire class. 

‘They are like a pile of fish hooks,’’ said Ran- 
dolph, joining his fore-finger and thumb, ‘if you 
try to raise one, you raise a hundred of them.”’ 
This trifle exhibits an instance of the peculiar 
plainness and point which characterized Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s illustrations. The listener followed the 
direction of his fore-finger, and seemed to look 
upon the images painted by a stroke of his tren- 
chant wit.—Literary Messenger. 
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the du/y authorized Agent for Augusta and vicinity. 

Losses equitably adjusted at this Agency, and paid imme. 
ately, upon satisfactory proofs, in funds current in the cities 
New York or Boston, as the assured may prefer. 

Augusta, Jan., 1859. 6m10 B. DAVIS, Agent. 


PALMER’S 
CELEBRATED ARTIFICIAL LEG. 


THIS world-renowned limb has been in use in Europe 
and America for upwards of twelve years, and every suc- 
ceeding year serves only to increase its popularity. The 
“Great Prize Medal” was awarded to Dr. Palmer in 
London, over thirty-five competitors from all parts of Eu- 
rope and in this country; wherever exhibited it has inva- 
riably received the highest award. Upwards of Four 
Thousand of the Palmer Artificial Legs are now in use, 

and are represented by all degrees and professions,—Farmes, 
Mechanics, Lawyers, Sailors, Ladies and Children, all use this 
“unequalled limb” with wonderful ease and naturalness. The 
Palmer Leg is adapted to every form of amputation, from the 
shortest to the longest. The patient is bled to walk di 

ately upon the application of the leg. The limb is an exact 
copy of its fellow, and the most critical fail to distinguish it from 
nature. The limbs are very durable, yet so light as to be worn 
with great comfort. Palmer & Co., have supplied upwards of 
fifty individuals with two legs each, all of whom walk with sur- 
prising naturalness. The recently invented artificial arm is 
regarded as a complete triumph in the art. The public are cau- 
tioned against the circulars and advertisements of charlatans 
and pretenders, who have recently entered the field, and are en- 
deavoring to deceive by copying the invention and the indirect 
use of the Palmer reputation. 

Persons requiring legs or arms, should apply to us,as the 
“Palmer Leg” is the only one recommended by surgeons and 
physicians. Pamphlets containing fud/ information concerning 
the invention sent free to patients, surgeons and physicians, on 
application to PALMER & CO., No. 19 Green Street —. 

1 











GREAT EASTERN. 

7 CCLESIASTICUS Chap. 38. “The Lord hath created medi 
cines out of the earth, and he that is wise will not abhor 
them; of such doth the apothecary make a confection, and of 
his work there is no end. The skill of the physician sh-!i lift 
up his head, and in the sight of Great Men he shall be in ad- 
miration” And by the use and application, (with common pru- 
dence), when occasion requires of HANSON’S LEVIATHAN 
CRAMP AND PAIN CURER, for Colds, Cramps and Pains, 
Rheumatism ,Bruises and Srp.ins,Colic,Chilblains, 4c. Hanson’s 
Universal Cough Panacea for the cure of Bronchiti«, Hoarseness, 
Croup, Coughs, Whooping Cough, and allaying the irritation of 
the Throat and Lungs in incipient Consumption. Han- 
sen’s Billious and Jaundice Root and Herb Bitters for Cleans- 
ing, Purifying and Quickrning the Biood, removing interna! ob- 
structions, and regulating the secretions, (an tnfallible remedy 
for Lassitude) Indian Vegetable Cathartic Pills for an efficient, 
xafe, and mild Cathartic. Electro Magnetic Arnica Salve, for the 
cure of Burns, Scalds, Frozen Limbs, Chilblains, Corns and 
Sores of every kind. (See Circular.) Paragoric for a soothing 
application. Essence of various kinds for stimulants, perfume- 
ry, spice, &c. Metalic Razor Strop Paste to prepare the Razor 
for an easy, cheerful and smooth shave. Black, Red and Biue 
Writing Fiuids, Paper, Pens, &c. With the skill of your be- 
loved physician, and the blessing of Heaven, you may experi- 
ence the lifting up of your heads in the hopes of better health, 
days and times, and be the admiration of those with whom you 
associate. Come to Portland on the arrival of the Great East- 
erp, or at some other public event that may take place (by 
Providential permission) in the course of business affairs. Call 
and see M HANSON, Druggist and Apothecary, Coroer of Port- 
land and Green Streets, Portland, Me..—where may be found a 
good assoriment of Alopathic, Home p»thic, and B.tanic Reme- 
dies, prepared upon the most approved Medical and Scientific 
Principles, and fur sale aa above, Wholesale & Retail. (Prompt 
attention given to orders.) tf2u 


Hay and Grain Protectors. 
TLE Subscribers have for four years, by extensive correspon- 
dence, by practical observation, and by many experiments, 
endeavored to obtain information U.at would be a guide to the 
manufacture of the best Hay and “Grain Covers, and we now 
offer the results of these investigations to the public. We know 
that our protectors are the best ever yet offered to the farmers. 
As to the utility of the covers, we have the testimony of intelli- 
gent farmers in every part of our country. 
Orders for samples or covers should be forwerded at once. 
We have also for sale “DINSMURE’S PATENT FASTEN ER.” 
This is a very ingenious contrivance and we think the best ever 
yet invented. It makes a complete umbrella of the cap. The 
center pin is to be thrust into the hay to, say witnin 4 to 6 inch- 
es of its length. Thisleaves the top quite conical shaped. Then 
the corners are secured by pins a tached to the cap by elastic 
strings,—this elasticity keeps the cover constantly drawn tight, 
however much the Hay settles. 
AGENTS.—Jos. PercivaL, Waterville ; F. M. Sanine, & Co., 
gor CHASES & FAY. 
May 23 23tf No. 233 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Jacob Chickering’s Piano Fortes. 
385 Washington St. Boston, Mass, 
\ Y Pianos being made at my own Factory, under my direct 
4) supervision, with the Fut Iron Prats, I will warrant 
to be of the first class, to stand well in any climate, and to Givg 
SaTIsyaction, or the money shall be refunded. 
JACOB CHICKERING. 

N.B. Each Instrument has the name, “Jacos CHICKERING,’ 

in full. 


CARD. Mr. A. B. LINCOLN, formerly of this city, having 
the superintendence of Mr. Chickering’s business in Boston, invites 
his friends and the citizens of Augusta and vicinity to call, and 
will promise those in want of a Piano Forte, a Superior Instru- 


ment, at a moderate price. te 
\ RS. THING. Having visited Boston and other cities 
i with a view of informing herself in regard to style, &c., 
and having now a good assortment of new and fashionable goods, 
is prepared to do all kinds of Millinery work in the latest New 
York and Boston styles. 

B to be bleached and pressed, should be sent in early, 
as they will be sent to one of the best bleachers in the state, 
which requires time. 

Mount Vernon, May 13, 1859. 











New Millinery Goods. 





St & eoptf22 





Plows! Plows! 
HE NORTH BERWICK IMPROVED PREMIUM PLOW, 
Manufactured by TIMOTHY B HUSSEY, North Berwick, 
M ine. 

The subscriber is now prepared to supply the largely increas- 
ing demand for the above named impleme~ts, and respectfully 
solicits orders. Circulars, Testimonials, Prices, &c., sent gratis 
on application. Address, T. B. HUSSEY, 

North Berwick, Me. 8m13 


DENTISTRY. 
Dr. I. SNELL, Dentist. 
LL operations on TEETH performed in a reliable manner. 
J Arptiriciat Teeras inserted, from one to an entire set, in all 
modes. Specimens of Teeth and Modes of operating cheerfully 
shown and explained, at his Office on Winthrop St., Augusta. 
Sept. 21, 1848. 40 


JOHN W. CHASE, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
STOVES, FURNACES AND RANGES, 
Fireframes, Farmers’ Boilers, 
Cast Iron Sinks, Chain Pamps, Hollow Ware, 
Tin Plate, Sheet Iron, &c. 
Darsy Broce, Water Srreet, AUGUSTA, ME. 
Tin ani Sheet Iron Work done to Order. 3 


Notice. 
PORTLAND KEROSENE OIL COMPANY. 
194 Fore S8t., Portland, Me., 

RE erecting Works at Cape Elizabeth, for manufacturing 
A KEROSENE OILS, and will be ready to supply the trade 
of Maine early in August next. 

Parties in this State, wishing now to engage ly in the 
trade, wi!l be supplied by us with Oils from the BOSTON KERO- 
SENE OIL CO., at their Boston Prices, until we are ready to 
deliver our own manufacture. 8. R. PHILBRICK, 

Selling agent and Treasurer. 

Portland, May 24, 1859. 


3m2¢4 
PARROTT & BRADBURY, 


weoessors To A. A. BirTvss,) 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Fleur, Grain, Pork, Lard, 

Cheese, Fish, Salt, Cement, Lime White and Red Ash Anthra 
tite Cost, Best Cumberland Goal, for Smiths’ use, &c., 
WATER STREET, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 

B. F. Parrott, H. W. Brapsvrr. 

Sales for Cash only. 19 


Table Cutlery. 

VORY Handled and Common Knives (with or without Forks). 
I Also, Plated Forks, Spoons, Castors, Cake and Card Baskets, 
Oval and common shaped Tea Trays, Table Mats, Feather Dus- 
ters, &c., &e., at low prices. For sale at PIERCE’S Crockery 
Store, No, 4, Union Block, Water Street. 

Augusta, March, 1, 1859 ll 


Paints. 
HITE LEAD and French and American ZINC, ground in 
oil or dry, constantly on band, fresh ground and for sale 


wholesale or retail by RR & CRAIG. 
West End Kennebec Bridge. Pid 


Corsets. ; 
| ILBURN & BARTON have just received a large assort- 
ment of French Corsets of the most approved form and 
style, of all sizes, to which they invite the attention of customers. 
‘April 14, 1859. 17tf 





























Communion Were. 


AGONS, Pilates, Goblets and Fonts,—also Britannia Cas- 
tors, Tea and Coffee Pots, of the best quality, for sale at 
PIERCE’S Crockery Store. 
Augusta, March Ist, 1859. ll 


Important to the Ladies. 


ANTS remis a la Minute. A French preparation for Cleans- 

W ing Kr Groves, and in high repute with the ladies that 
have used it, for sale by DORR & CRAIG. 
West End Kennebec Bridge. 6 


New Coal Oil Lamps. ° 
ALE’S PATENT Coal Oil Lamps.—Also Kerocene Oil of 
H light color and best quality, for sale at Pierce's Crockery 
tore. 
Augusta, April 4, 1859. 
Butter Making. 
Chare which is more weed tiv any other, Oytnder 
Churn, Improved do., Dash do., Butter Prints and Moulds. 
26 *_? “JOHN MEANS, Agent. 
RASS SPRING TRUSSES, Double and 
in use. Also 
great variety, 
ety WALT STAIn. Varnishes, Olle, colors of all shades 
e thing in the paint line, for 
West End Rennebee Bridge. 27 DORK & ORATG. 
URTIS’S CURE FOR BALDNESS. very highly recommend- 
ed by certificates, for sale by 
EBEN FULLER. 
Ou CLOTH CARPETING. Late and of the best 
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quality for sale by E. D. NORCROSS. 
Augusta, Feb’y 8th, 1859. 8 


best Series of Readers ever published. These works are en|-. 
nently practical, and at the same time, the character of the high 
er of the series, as literary works, cannot be excelled. The ele 
mentary books are beautifully illustrated with new and origina) 
designs, by the best Artists in the country. 
Already has the entire series been partially or entirely intro- 
duced into # majority of Public schools in New England. Also, 
in Public Schools in Buffalo, , Detroit, Troy, Albany, 
Syracuse, New York City, Boston, New Bedford, Providence, 
Cambridge, Roxbury, Chicago, Quincy, Rock Island, Peoria, 
Davenport, Dubuque, Iowa City, St. Louis, Jefferson City, st. 
Charles, Louisville, Memphis, Nashville, Vicksburg, New Or- 
leans, Houston, Savannah, Charleston, Washington, Philadel- 
phia, Camden, Newark, Jersey City, Trenton, Cincinnati, Augus- 
ta, Portland, Bangor, Belfast, Brunswick, Concord, Cleaveland, 
Exeter, Manchester, Dover, Great Falls, New Haven, 
Fall River, Gardiner, Lewiston, Montpelier, Middlebury, Nor- 
wich, New London and Smithfield. 
Over 1000 cities and towas, within 2 years, have adopted the 
several books of this series as fast as issued from the press ; and 
we have yet to learn the first instance of dissatis/action on 
the gare of teachers or unbiased members of School Boards, 
in the various towns where the books are now in use. 
In the State of Maine alone this series isin use in over two 
hundred towns. 
The Vermont Board of Education accepted this series in De- 
cember 1857, whereby these Readers are w be used exclusitely 
in all the public sehools of that State, for a period of five years. 
The New Hampshire Board of Education in March 1857 adopt- 
ed this series, so far as then published, consisting of the Primer, 
First, Second, Third and Fifth Books; since that time there has 
been added the Fourth Book of the series, together with the 
“Speaker and Common Schoo! Reader,” both of which have been 
generally adopted in most of the schools of the Btate. 
We here add the names of the authors, and of those who as- 
sisted in preparing the Progressive Series. Mr. Town will be re- 
cognized as ene who has prepared for College a greater number 
of young men than any other teacher in this country. As the 
author of Town’s Readers and Spellers, his name has become 
widely known throughout the Union; and the experience of 
nearly fifty years as a teacher, has been applied to the prepara 
tion of this new series of Readers and Speliers. 
Nelson M. Holbrook who assisted Mr. Town in the compila 
tion of the old Series, has taken a prominent part in the prepar- 
ation of Town & Holbrook’s Progressive Readers. The whole 
has been under his immediate charge, for which his successful 
experience as a teacher has eminently fitted him. 
‘o these names we add those of 8.C. Wilder, an eminent 
teacher of youth for many years in the state of New York ; of 
Horace Piper, A. M., Ex-member of the Board of Education of 
Maine, who also assisted in the last revision of Town’s Series of 
Readers and is one of the most popular and successful teachers 
of the State ; of Bev. Messrs. Rockwood and Adams, of Boston, 
and Pratt of Portland. 
Thomas Bulfinch, of Boston, author of ‘‘The Age of Fable,” a 
popular Treatise on Mythology, has been engaged upon three of 
the books of this series. This gentleman’s good taste and Mer 
ary cultivation eminently qualify him for such a task. 
D. B. Tower, author of Tower's series of Keaders, Elements of 
Grammar, Grammar of Composition, Algebra, &c , &c., has also 
been engaged in the compilation of two important books of this 
series, the Primer and the Speaker. As a successfuland popular 
teacher for twenty-five years, he had not his superior in the 
school of Boston. 
Thus we have combined a corps of practical teachers with 
which the compilers of no other series of Readers can be com- 
pared. Success has attended their labors, as manifested in the 
unvarying approbation which their series has met with wherev- 
er it has been introduced. 
Copies furnished Committies free, for examination with a view 
to introd~ ction, at our store, or sent by mail on receipt of stamps 
to eover postage. 13ef 





The Progressive Speller and Definer. 
BY SALEM TOWN, LL. D., AND NELSON M. HOLBROOK, 


N Entirely new compilation containing more words than 
any speller extant. 
This Spelier is designed to P 





y the Pe ve Serres 
of Readers, by the same authors It embraces not only ali the 
requisites found in Spellers of the present day, out also muca 
THAT IS ORIGINAL AND VALUABLE. 

School Committees, Town Superintendents and Teachers will 
be furnished at our store with copies free for examination ; or 
copies Wil be sent by mail on receipt of 12 cents in postage 
stamps. Terms liberal for introduction. 

BAZIN & ELLSWORTH. 

13 Washington 8t., Boston. 13f 


*‘*‘Buy Me and I’ll do You Good.’’ 


TOW is the time to use the GREAT SPRING 4%” SUMMER MEDI 


CINE, 

DR. LANGLEY’S 
ROOT AND HERB BITTERS, Composed o! Sarsaparilia, Wild 
Cherry, Yellow Dock, Prickly Ash, Thoroughwort, Rhubarb, 
Mandrake, Dandelion, &c., all so compounded as to act In concert 
with Nature, and their effect is truly Wonderfni. They abso- 
lutely cure 





LIVER COMPLAINT, 
JAUNDICE, 
COSTIVENESS, 
HZADACHE, 

PILES, 


DYSPEPSIA, 

IN DIGESTION, 

DIZZLIN E88, 

HEARTBURN, 
FLATULENCY, 

LOSS OF APPETITE, 

All kinds of Humors, and every disease arising from a disordered 
St mach, or bad blood. If taken in large doses, Fever and Ague 
m: v be broken up and cured at once. 

1 ‘is has become a standard medicine, and is decidedly the 
Bes. in the World. 

Try it once, and you will be sure to do so again. 

The price is cheap only 25 cents for a pint; 37) cents for a 
large bottle. 

You can’t get a bottle too quick, for the time is fast approach- 
ing when you will have all sorts of bad feelings if you don’t take 
the Roots and Herbs and drive them away. 

Sold by all Medicine Dealers everywh :re. 

Orders addressed to J. 0. LANGLEY. or to GEO. C. GOOD- 
WIN & CO., 11 & 12 Marshall Street, Boston, wholesale dealers 
in Family medicines of every description They invite apothe- 
caries and merchants generally to exam‘ne their stock. 6m13 


You had Better Try 


¥Y MOTHER’S SALVE. 

THIS CELEBRATED PREPARATION has obtained an 
enviable and world-wide reputation for its GREAT UCRATIVE PROP- 
ERTIES, and has been the agent of relieving so many sufferers, 
restoring them to health and usefulness, that the proprietors fee) 
it a duty they owe to the public for their generous patronage be- 
stowed upon this Save, to make it accessible to sick and poor 
that all afflicted may avail themselves of its healing qualities. 

“MY MOTHER'S SALVE” is a perfect chemical compound 

pared from roots herbs, gathered from the forest, and posses- 
es Healing, Soothing, and Pain-relieving Virtues never be- 
fore combined in a Salve or Ointment. 

“MY MOTHER’S SALVE” is safe and effectual, and all those 
troubled with Ruevmatism, Sarr Raevm, Exvsirecas, Gorr, 
Pries, and such like diseases, will find in its use great relief, and 
in most cases a permanent cure. 

“MY MOTHER’S SALVE” in a Burn or Scaid, takes out the 





fire, soothes the irritating pain, and heals the wound more speed 
ily and effectually than any other preparation. 

“MY MOTHER’S SALVE” is worthy of confidence, and thou 
sands having used it and recommended it to their friends is a test 
of its worth. Directions for using 

“MY MOTHER’S SALVE” 
are simple. Every mother and purse knows how spread a plas 
ter and dress a sore, and all who use the Salve will apply it in 
proportions, renewed at times, as good judgment may direct.— 
For Rheumatism and other pains, rub the parts smartly with the 
Salve. In cases of Cough, Tightness of the Langs, Sore Throat, 
and such like ails, rub as in case of Rheumatiem. In any case 
of pain a a result follows the use of this Salve. Prepared by 
A. M. BECK. BURRILL & BUNTING, 
, Soe PROPRIETORS, 
No. 6 Tremont Street, 

(Two doors south of Court Street,) ; BOSTON. 

For sale by J. W. COPFREN and C. F. POTTER, Augusta, 
and at all the Apothecaries’ and Family Stores in the country. 
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ANOTHER 
NEW $50 SEWING MACHINE!!! 
‘LOAT’S NEW $50 DOUBLE LOCK STITCH FAMILY 
i.) SEWING MACHINE, making the well-known and favorite 
stitch ALIKE ON BOTH sipes. It is the most perfect Sewing 
Machine now extant. It will Stitch, Hem, Run, Gath- 
er and Cord, 

It is less complicated, and warranted as durable, and to sew 
with as high speed as any Sewing Machine ever made. 

We will keep it in order five years, without charge to the pur- 
chaser, and guarantee perfect satisfuction or cheerfully relund 
the money. 

We invite a discriminating public, in pursuit of a real'y good 
Sewing Machine, to visit our Sales-room and examine the Ma- 
chines that have COMPELLED THE COMBINED MONOPOLY TO RE- 
DUCE THS PRICES OF THEIK (now second rate) Macurnes. 

This is a positive fact which we are ready to demonstrate. 

a7 All communications of the Bastern States should be ad- 
dressed to A. MORTON, & ©O., 
19f No. 3382 W Street, Boston. 


Great Excitement ! 

DR. LITTLEFIELDS ORIENTAL BALM, 
HE DOWN EAST REMEDY FOR ALL PAIN, and war- 
ranted tecure. This Balm is carefully compounded from 

Herbs brought from the Oriental Lands, isan improvement 

on his Macwetic ELecrairigr, adapted to internal and external 

Pains, such as Headache, Tooth-ache, Ear-ache, Neuralgia, 

Rheumatism, Burns, Scalds, Freezes, Chilblains, Bruises, Fre-h 

Cuts, Old Sores, Ague in the face, Pains in the back, stomach or 

side, Sore Eyes, Spider Bites, Bee Stings, Cholera, Dysentery 

and all Compiaints, Fever and Ague, Croup, Worms in 

Children, Gout, Contraction of Oords, &e. &c 
Prepared ouly by Dr. 8. Q. LITTLEFIELD, Waterville, 

Me. (Formerly of North Auburn.) 

N. B. None genuine without my fac-simile on the inside la- 
bel. Price 25 Cents. 

Sold by DORR & CRAIG, J. W. COFREN, F. W. KINS- 
MAN, and C. F. POTTER, Augusta, and by Druggists and 
Medicine Dealers, generally. M. 8. BURR & CO., No. 1 Corm 
hill, Boston, Agents for Mass. 

April 1, 1859. 21tf 








Wool Wanted. 


EERING & TURNER Will pay cash for 25,000 Ibs., Wool 
D at their store opposite the Franklin House. one 








IEE. STOARSUSE. 
DSON’S PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
y CARPET , ph -7~ men 

5g Mt And the cheapest ecLs’ FURNITURE STORE. 








Shakers!! Shakers!! 


ale yer W. JOSEPH & 00's. 


THE MAINE FARMER, 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY MOBNING 
BY HOMAN & MANLEY. 

Office over Granite Bank, W ater st., Augusta. 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 











—For one square 
three insertions and three cents per line for each subsequent in- 
line for 1st insertion and 























